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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
EVRY EVENING, at 8, Shakespeare's Historical Play, 
KING HENRY THE FIFTH. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Telephones, 3193 and 3194 Gerrard. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C, 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


THE COLISEUM: 


Trafalgar Square end of St. Martin's Lane. 
FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 
Boxes, £2 2s. and £1 1s.; other seats, 4s., 3S., 2S., 1S.. and 6d, 
All seats in all parts numbered and reserved. 
COLISEUM BOOKING OFFICES open DAILY from to a.m. to 10 p.m, 
Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal applications for seats. 
Telegrams: ‘“ Coliseum, London.” Telephone No. 7541 Gerrard. 


Sle LYCEUM, STRAND. 
Twice nightly, at 6.30 and 9, 


Matinees, Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 2.30. 
HIGH-CLASS VARIETIES. 
Enormous Success of New Programme. 
Popular Prices, 6d. to 3s. Children Half price. 
Managing Director, 1'HOMAS BARRASFORD. 


HAPPELL BALLAD CONCERTS. 
QUEEN'S HALL, 
SEVENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 


Saturday Afternoon next, Feburary qth, at 3 o'clock. 
Tickets, 6s. (to admit four, 215.)j 3s., 2S., IS. 
Of Chappell's, New Bond St., Chappell’s Box Office, Queen's Hall, and usual Agents. 


NOW ON SALF. 
THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF THE 


BUREINGTON MAGAZINE. 


The Subjects include: Warrsat Burlington House,—Paintings by Lucas Cranacu 
in the Royal Collections.—Portrait Drawings by Mixver in the late Mr. J. Staats 
Forbes’s Collection.—WHIELpoN Porrery at the British Museum.—MILanese Lace 
in Mr. Arthur Blackborne’s Collection.—Alexander's Journey to the Sky.—Minor 
ENGLISH FURNITURE MAKERS:—Article V.; The Society of Upholsterers and Cabinet 
Makers. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 
CuHarces Ricketts, LioneLt Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A., Jutta CartwriGut, R. 
Hosson, M. JourDain, CAMPBELL DopGson, R. L. CLousron. 
PLATES. 
Photogravure: ADAM end Eve, by Lucas Cranacu. Ten Reproduct’ons in 
Collotype of Pictures by Lucas Cranacu, and Portrait Drawings by MILLET, ‘1 wenty- 
nine Illustrations in Half-Tone. 


L- 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE can now be seen on board all the 
principal American Liners, and on the ships of the P. & O. and 
Orient Lines. 


Offices: 17, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


Price 2s. Gd. met. 
SEERE: The Best AEB; 
Weekly 
SPHERE. | Newspaper. | SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE ror SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4th, 
WILL CONTAIN 


A» SPECIAL SUPPLEMENIx: 


STRUGGLING FOR EIBEREY. 


THE DISTURBED AREAS IN RUSSIA SHOWN 
IN GRAPHIC FORM. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE GREAT COUNTRY 
AT A GLANCE. 


THEASRAERE. THE SPHERE: HE SREHBIVE 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


THE TATLER. XMAS SUPPLEMENT 
“A COMMAND PERFORMANCE” 


By WILL OWEN, 
PRINTED IN FOUR COLOURS, 


SEEN 


May be had handsomely framed in Green and Gold, with Gold Mount, 

size over all, 28 in. by 22in., for 7/@, Carriage forward. Intending 

purchasers living at a distance are advised to have the picture sent 
in a Case, for which an additional 1,6 should be enclosed. 


THE TATLER can ke obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Ree de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the 
Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the 
various Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency, 
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Gossip Of fhe. ou, 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, people. The Czar’s horoscope for this year is curious. In February 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sveele. he will be subject to illness, which will compel his withdrawal for a 
Journalistic Ethics.—7he Sphere has had the good fortune while from his people. In March he will have much enmity to 
to publish the only authentic portrait of Father Gapon, the hero contend with, there will be terrible difficulties in his way, and it will 
of the industrial struggle in Russia, concerning whom there has be difficult for him to escape personal danger. In April there is a 


undoubtedly been a very great curiosity. 
This same portrait has appeared, by the 
courtesy of the proprietors of Zhe Sphere, in 
at least three newspapers; but it is note- 
worthy that some journals have not hesitated 
to invent a purely imaginary portrait. This 
does not redound to the honour of journalism. 
Father Gapon, by the way, like so many men 
who have helped in great struggles fur liberty, 
is of another race than the people for whom 
he has been in revolt. He is the descendant 
of one Gabboni, an Italian soldier who 
followed Napoleon and the Great Army to 
Moscow. 


Not a Bed of Roses.—Nicholas II. before 
his accession never had any desire to be Czar. 
** A king’s bed,” he once told a confidant, ‘is 
not a bed of roses. There are many more 
pleasurable occupations than ruling refractory 
subjects, and for my part I have no great 
wish to be Czar.” . Strange as it may seem 
in view of the terrible cruelties at St. Peters- 
burg the Czar is personally a most sympa- 
thetic man—certainly where his own servants 
are concerned. He is most considerate to 
them, and when he sees one looking at all 
out of sorts he tells the man he is not looking 
well and orders him to take a rest. As a boy 
he was very delicate and not over intelligent, 
so backward in fact as to be the cause of 
much concern to his father, and thereby 
hangs a tale. 


Emperor and Specialist.—The story was 
told me by a Nihilist who declared it to be 
true. An eminent German specialist, he said, 
was consulted by the Czar about the health of 
his heir. —The German made his examination, 
pursed up his mouth, and seemed dissatisfied. 
“Well,” said the Emperor, “what is the 
matter? I insist upon knowing.” ‘In that 
case,” quoth the blunt Teutoif, ‘I shall tell 
you. He is a congenital idiot.” Then the 
imperial temper boiled over; the impudent 
scientific man received a sounding box on 
the ear and was ignominiously kicked out of 
the room. 


The Czar’s Temper.—Like most weak 
rulers the Czar’s temper is very uncertain and 
occasionally very violent. When the traitor, 
Colonel Grimm, was caught a few years ago 
the War Minister was the first to announce 
the discovery to his master. Nicholas flew 
into a terrible rage and ordered the wretch 
and his accomplices to be shot immediately. 
In his passion he pounded the table so 
furiously that he broke a statuette presented 
to him by the late Félix Faure. It took 
General Kuropatkin an hour or two to per- 
suade the angry Czar to recall the order and 
allow the man to be formally tried. 


long journey before his Majesty to a place 
where there is much bloodshed and the clash 
of arms. In July he is again sick and 
surrounded by trouble and danger. The 
year 1912 is the critical year of his life. 
After that year all is dark. 


The Czarina’s Hobby.—There can be no 
doubt that the faint echo of the recent troubles 
in St. Petersburg have terribly grieved the 
Czarina. In ordinary times she is completely 
wrapped up in her children, but though she 
avoids politics and the Russian hotbed of 
intrigue her sympathies are with the people. 
Tolstoy’s portrait has a conspicuous place in 
her room, and his works not only occupy a 
shelf in her favourite bookcase but are dili- 
gently read. Apart from her children she has 
few interests. One of her hobbies is the 
collection of photographs, and in her boudoir 
she hasa kind of dado of portraits of stage 
celebrities. In Russia she travels luxuriously 
in a private saloon magnificently furnished 
and decorated, with her children within call 
and a retinue of officials in charge. But 
when she once gets away to Denmark she 
likes to put aside ceremony and enjoy her 
freedom, It is her pleasure to run all over 
the place with a single lady in waiting. 


The Kaiser's Birthday.—Kaiser William 
kept his birthday in sorrow last Friday with 
his favourite son “sick unto death.” Custom 
makes the hack journalist gibe at the Kaiser, 
yet he is a monarch of whom his people 
should be proud. At least he sets them a 
good example. He is an early riser and a 
hard worker, probably one of the most intelli- 
gent men and one of the best speakers in his 
own dominions, and very capable of repartee. 
He is up at five in the morning—six in 
winter—has his simple breakfast an hour 
later, works like a horse till he has his family 
lunch at mid-day, and then works again 
practically the whole day after lunch till he 
dines at seven. 


Imperial Trouble.—The Kaiser is no 
thick-witted German who loves gross eating. 
He is simple and sparing in diet and sets 
clever conversation at dinner far above highly- 
spiced dishes. The illness of Prince Eitel 
Friedrich is a great blow to him, for he isa 
loving father, though the world gives him 
credit for being above all a stern one. In 
their younger days he was never so happy 
as when surrounded by his seven children. 


FATHER GAPON Then he put off the prince and romped with 
The hero of the hour in Russia. This picture, by them more full of fun and frolic than them- 
Bulla—the only genuine portrait—is the copyright selves. He always carried their photographs 
of The Sphere in Great Britain and of Collier's with him wherever he travelled, and never 


Veekly in the United States é 
Week ion came home without a present for each. 


The Czar’s Horoscope.—The Czar is not having a particularly The English Church at Monte.—Mr. Charles H. M. Pennycook 
tosy time just at present, but it seems the worst is yet to come, so writes to me :— 
says a famous Russian astrologer, who publishes an almanack every Apropos of your story of the hymn at the English church at Monte you omitted 


year giving horoscopes of the great ones of the earth. M. Geresimis 


to say that the English church is not in the principality of Monaco at all. It stands 
just outside—in France. The Bishop of Gibraltar refused to consecrate one in the 


a Russian “Old Moore,” and enjoys much popularity with the common principality. Why I do not know. 
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Good Stories About lord Beaconsfield. 


THREE WONDERFUL WALKERS 


Sarah and Annie Macniven (standing) and Crissy Mackenzie, who since they were seven 
years of age have walked 2,000 miles apiece each year to attend a school in Argyllshire—a 


record not to be equalled in the United Kingdon 


Highland Girls’ Record Walks.—Owing to the distance they live 
from school three little highland girls have to walk each year 2,000 


miles. Their fathers’ cottages in the mountains are 
over five miles from Kilchrennan School in Argyll- 
shire. To and fro they march each school day. It 
means a start in darkness in the winter mornings, 
and the hill roads are lonely, but the plucky 
maidens have covered the distance since the age of 
seven summers, and their schoolmaster, Mr. W. 
Bruce, says of them that these children are the most 
robust, most healthy-minded, and best-behaved 
under his charge. There are no cars or ’buses on 
the Argyllshire mountain roads, and it is a case of 
walk or do without education. Sarah and Annie 
Macniven and Crissy Mackenzie are true highland 
lasses. Their fathers are in the employment of 
Mr. Ainsworth, M.P. for Argyll. Kilchrennan School 
has obtained the highest possible grants, with extra 


of any sense of humour in the Liberal leader. It was a 
mistaken conclusion. It was only the Disraeli wit that was 
too much for Gladstone, who had but one adjective for his 
Tory opponent, and that was “devilish.” Never during the 
years of their opposing leadcrship had the two any social 
relations. Each made light of the other’s literary efforts. 
Someone asked Disraeli to define the difference between a 
misfortune and a calamity, and unhesitatingly it came. “If 
Mr. Gladstone should fall into the Thames it would be a 
misfortune ; if anyone should pull him out it would be a 
calamity.”? But the best of all the Gladstone-Disraeli stories. 
tells how once at a London dinner party the ladies at the 
table were asked which they would marry if they had to take 
one or the other, the great Liberal or the great Tory. All 
declared promptly in favour of Beaconsfield save one, who 
hastened to explain that she had rather wed Gladstone that 
she might elope with Disraeli and so break her husband’s 
heart. This happening was, of course, retold to Disraeli, 
and so pleased was he over it that he suspended a Cabinet 
debate on the chances of a continental war in order to relate it. 


A Silver Wedding.—The Kaiser’s loyal subjects are rais- 
ing the sum of £300,000 as a silver-wedding gift, February 27 
being the twenty-fifth anniversary of his marriage. The 
money will be put into a variety of things which it is thought 
their majesties will appreciate, the following items consuming 
the greater part of it: The decoration of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Memorial Church with mosaics ; the building of a memorial 
church to the late Empress Augusta ; the building of a con- 
valescent home on Mount Olivet near Jerusalem; the purchase 
of buildings as convalescent homes for sick officers of the army 
and navy. Another present probably will be silver 
models of the ships which have belonged to the 
German Navy since the time of the Great Elector. 
The good people are going to do a lot with their 
money, but there is to be nothing in memory of the 
Kaiser’s father and mother. 


No More of Herculaneum.—The proposed for- 
mation of an international organisation to conduct 
extensive excavations at Herculaneum is regarded 
at Naples as impracticable because it is known that 
the greater part of the buried city was destroyed 
by incandescent Java, which has penetrated every 
fissure and has now become with the old city itself 
an impenetrable vitreous mass too hard to excavate. 
The only successful work done by the Italian Govern- 


grant for the past two years, and the children area HE FIRST PRIZE IN THE Pic. Ment at Herculaneum was in places where the ashes 
very happy family. : TURE POST CARD COMPETITION — of the volcano had prevented the lava from pene- 


A Simple Home.—From Pembrokeshire comes a pathetic little 
story of an aged widow clinging to the spot she has always known 


as home. Mrs. Martha Davies is a widow, aged sixty-five 
years, living in the village of Rosemarket, three miles from 
Milford Haven. Two years ago her old home was pulled 
down to make way for a modern dwelling, and as the widow 
refused to leave her goods were thrown outside. She is 
depicted in the picture in the midst of her wrecked furniture, 
and for two long, weary years she has remained exposed to 
all weathers, her only shelter in the night being the ruined 
cupboard bedstead on which her arm is resting. She is 
allowed 2s. a week by the parish, and this is her sole sub- 
sistence. No persuasions will move the desolate creature to 
leave the vicinity of her old home. 


A “Tatler” Prize.—A lady’s gold keyless half-hunter 
English lever, three-quarter plate movement, jewelled in 
rubies, compensation balance, in strong 18-carat gold case. 
Price £20. Made by Sir John Bennett, Ltd., of 65, Cheap- 
side, and won by Miss Bell of Brockenhurst Road, Ramsgate. 
The secretary of the Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond Street, thanks us for the albums by which certain of 
the competitors have added to the pleasure of the children’s 
lives. 


Disraeli and Gladstone.—In the brilliant and_ sarcastic 
sketch of his great rival as Toplady Falconet which Lord 
Beaconsfield has left us in the fragment of his last work just 
published by Z%e Times he lays stress on the entire absence 


trating. The success of the excavation at Pompeii 
was due to the fact that the whole city had been buried in ashes 
before the incandescent lava reached the place. 


Bowen 


“THERE WAS AN OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN’’—A CUPBOARD 
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The King’s Saddle-room at Sandringham. 


The Secret of Eternal Youth.—Sarah Bernhardt, who recently 
celebrated her sixtieth birthday, thus explains her eternal youth: 
‘*] rise early, go to bed late, sleep very little in the daytime ; | take 
two months vacation in the summer and enjoy life at my country 
residence at Belleisle-sur-Mer. Hunting, shooting, and fishing are 


THE LATEST PARIS 


* DANGER” SENSATION 


The latest Parisian danger spectacle is one in which Yale, the world champion 

in this kind of trick-riding, is “looping '’ a wheel which is pivoted in the centre 

and revolves as the rider moves forward on a circular track. By suddenly 

slowing up his machine the rider is carried towards the top. He then works 

rapidly towards the bottom, imparting increased speed to the track wheel. By 

repeating this several times a great speed is at last attained, and the rider is 
then able to completely circle the track some seven or eight times 


my favourite pastimes. I attribute my health and vigour to the 
moderation I observe in all personal habits. Fruit is my favourite 
article of diet, and champagne mixed with mineral water my favourite 
drink.” Madame Bernhardt’s next theatrical venture will be a 
Chinese play, on the writing of which Pierre Loti is at present 
engaged. 

A Wonderful Watch.—M. Leroy, the world-renowned Parisian 
watchmaker, has just completed after seven years work what is 
considered the most complicated watch in the world. Itis of gold and 
only a little larger than the ordinary timepiece, but is made up of 
975 parts with twenty-four mechanical movements. Besides marking 
the hours and seconds it indicates the days, months, and years— 
making automatically the necessary change in leap years—the lunar 
phases, the seasons, the solstices, the time of 125 cities of the world, 
and the hours of the rising and setting of the sun. It also contains 
a strike arrangement, a barometer, an altimeter good for an altitude 
of 15,000 ft., a compass, and all the features of a repeating chrono- 
meter, and can be regulated without opening it. In the inner case 
are the celestial maps of the two hemispheres moving at the rate of 
256 seconds aday, in which even stars of the fourth magnitude, 
represented by 650 golden dots, can be located in their exact positions 
in the sky. The watch is valued at £1,000 and will be added to the 
Louvre collection. 


Priests as Doctors.—Under the direction of the Pope the 
question has been raised whether priests on missionary duty may 
practise medicine and surgery and, if so, to what extent and under 
what conditions. It is intended to extend the permission already 
granted to many Catholic missionaries in order that they may 
successfully compete with Protestant clergymen, the secret of 
whose religious success lies in the ministrations they are able to 
tender the natives in their material ills. Hitherto Catholic priests 
were permitted to prescribe medicine, but surgery and the shedding 
of blood, unless in extreme cases or in minor operations, were 
absolutely forbidden to them. 


Costly Furniture.—An extraordinary suite of furniture has just 
been made in London constructed throughout of solid silver. It is 
destined for the eastern palace of an Indian prince. A massive four- 
post bedstead which has absorbed a ton of silver, twelve dining-room 
chairs, four tables, two divans, a lady’s dressing table, and a cabinet 
make up the suite, which took nearly a year to make. Weighing 
altogether over four tons, its value is estimated at £15,000. 


His Majesty’s Saddle - room.— The royal saddle-room at 
Sandringham is a veritable sporting museum. In addition to a 
magnificent assortment of curious saddles from all parts of the 
world, many of them being elaborate presentation saddles of great 
value, there are the gold and silver-mounted hoofs of favourite racers, 
more than fifty sets of richly-ornamented harness, anda valuable 
collection of sporting pictures. These include paintings of dogs and 
horses by Turner and Herring, the famous animal painters. /’z#ch 
and Vanity Fair turf cartoons of his Majesty (when Prince of Wales) 
hang on the walls. When these were published the King enjoyed 
the caricatures immensely. 


A Famous Jockey.—A 16-0z. saddle belonging to the late 
Fred Archer is an object of great interest. Poor unfortunate Fred. 
It was a surprise to sportsmen when this horseman—one of the 
greatest of all time—shot himself after a severe period of wasting to 
ride in an important race had undermined his health. He was 
supposed to be extremely wealthy but left only the comparatively 
small sum of £66,000. By the way, upon the occasion of his 
winning his first race the owner of the winner signalised the victory 
by sending his parents 1 lb. of green tea. When he became famous 
he was promised as much as £3,000 for a win, 


THE IN THE WORLD” 


“TALLEST MAN 


The man who goes under this name is a survivor of the American battleship, 
Maine. He parades the streets of Philadelphia every year in this guise 
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Mir. Tree’s Production of “Much Ado About Nothing.” 


Don Pedro - 
DonJohn - 
Claudio - 
Benedick - 
Leonato - 
Antonio - 
Balthasar - 
Conrad - 
Borachio - 
Friar Francis 
Dogberry - 
Verges - - 
A Sexton - 
Seacole - 
Oatcake - 
Messenger - 
Hero - - 
Margaret 
Ursula - 
Beatrice 


Lizzie Caswall Smith 
MR. BASIL GILL WHO PLAYS ‘CLAUDIO” 


As he looks in every-day life 


N r, Tree has sup- 
plizd His Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre with 
another popular success in his production of Much Ado About 
Nothing. That is a bald statement of a fact however you may 
criticise his means of achieving the result; but I can say it all the 
more surely because I had to miss the first performance for the 
far more normal audience of the second night. 
The audience enjoyed itself somewhat curiously, warming to its 


pleasure rather slowly as if it had never seen or read the play. 


There was nothing of that air of knowingness which hangs over 
the usual Shaksperean first night among the people who read 
Shakspere in the study or who remember past representations. It 
seems to me a very great thing to get 100,000 people (as Mr. Tree 
usually can) to see Shakspere presented at all and to make 


them genuinely 
interested in him 


—not in the prig- 
gish way of the 
book student but 
as a great diverter. 
That is what Mr. 
Tree is doing in 
the face of much 
seductive com- 
petition. I do not 
forget other pro- 
ductions. It is 
enough to know 
that Mr. Tree is 
now doing the 
work in the ab- 
sence of others. 

He has divided 
the comedy into 
three acts and 
eleven scenes as 
against the five 
acts and _ sixteen 
scenes of the ori- 
ginal, and if he 
has overloaded it 
a little with too 
much “ business ” 
he has omitted 
little that is vital 
for its stage appre- 
ciation. 

The opening is 


a little weari- 
some until the 
story emerges 


from its frillings, 
but once the in- 
terestii7starts: out 
accumulates. 


At Ihlis Majesty’s. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Master Thomas Sampson 


Mr. 


Mr. Julian L’Estrange 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. J. B. Fraser 


Mr. 


Miss Miriam Clements 
Miss Muriel Alston 
Miss Alice Crawford 
Miss Winifred Emery 


THE CAST 


MR. TREE AS ‘* 
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Sydney Brough 
Laurence Irving 
Basil Gill 

Tree 

Henry Neville 
J. Fisher White 


S. A. Cookson 


William Haviland 
Louis Calvert 
Lionel Brough 
Cecil Yapp 

Cecil Rose 


S. Yates Southgate 


Fohnston & Hoffmann 
MISS MIRIAM CLEMENTS WHO PLAYS ‘“‘HERO” 


This picture also shows her sister 


The play is 
acted with real 
spirit, though Bene- 
dick is not by any means Mr. Tree’s best part. The note of the 
production, indeed, is not so much star work as all-round support, 
and in this connection I applaud Mr. Tree’s policy of engaving 
people who know their business—experienced veterans like Mr. Lionel 
Brough as Verges, Mr. Louis Calvert as Dogberry, Mr. Henry 
Neville as Leonato, and Mr. William Haviland as the friar, who 
gives us the finest elocution of the production. Miss Winifred 
Emery as Beatrice is not always quite at home. 

The chief younger members of the company have also learned 
to act, notably Mr. Sydney Brough, who is most excellent as the 
prince ; Mr. Laurence Irving, who shows usa real sense of character 
in the part of Don John; Mr. Basil Gill as Claudio; and Mr. Fisher 
White as Antonio. 
Miss Miriam Cle- 
ments was quite 
charmingas Hero, 
though some 
critics may con- 
sider her too tall, 
while Miss Alice 
Crawford shows 
great promise as 
Ursula. Mr. Ray- 
mond Roze’s 
music is attractive 
but I do not think 
it is always appro- 
priate. Some of 
it is insignificant 
and much of it 
shows unmis- 
takable Wag- 
nerian traces, 
notably Siegfried’s 
love song. Mr. 
Roze has also 
introduced the 
principle of the 
motif, notably in 
the case of Dog- 
berry and Verges. 
But how I longed 


for Mr. Courtice 
Pounds to sing 
“Sigh no more, 
Ladies.” The 
scenery is pretty, 
though in the 
instance of the 
cathedral scene | 
confess’ I prefer 
Mr. Gordon 


Drawn by C. A. Buchel” 


BENEDICK ” Craig’s mounting. 
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WMUMOUR OF THE HOUR 
As Seem by Cecil Aldin. 
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‘WHAT HARD WORK REALLY MEANS ”—SEEN IN A BY STREET OFF THE STRAND 


THE PAPLER 


UNDER THE SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler.". The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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The Editor receives so nvany “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 
to study the earlier issues. The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 351, 1904, 


First Prize of One Guinea 

He was Not Obliging.-—It was a crowded tram car. Amongst 
those who could not find seats was a young lady. Close to where 
she stood an old man was sitting. He struggled as if to rise. The 
young woman cast a glance of scorn at one or two men hiding 
behind newspapers. ‘Please don’t get up,” she said to the old 
man, “I beg you won’t.” The conductor rang the bell and the car 
went on. The old man’s features worked convulsively and he 
mopped his face with his handkerchief. At the next stopping place 
he again tried to rise and again the young woman tried to stop him. 
“| would much rather stand,” she said, continuing to block his way. 
“J don’t care whether you would or not,” said the old man, crimson 
with fury, “I want to get out. You’ve made me come half-a-mile 
too far already. Here, you, stop the car.” But it was too late, the 
bell had already rung and he had to wait until the next stopping 
place was reached,—Angustine Davis, 57, Bouverie Street, Chester 


The Ghost was Cold.—This is a trae ghost story of an unconven- 
tional kind. A young lady arrived late at night on a visit to a 
friend. She awoke in the darkness fo find a white figure at the foot 
of the bed. While she watched the bed clothes were suddenly 
whisked off, and the apparition vanished. After an anxious, not to 
say chilly, night the visitor went do%vn with little appetite for break- 
fast. At the table she was introduced to a gentleman, a very old 
friend of the family, who had, she learned, also been sleeping in the 
house. He complained of the cold. ‘I hope you will excuse me,” 
he said to the hostess, “but I found it so cold during the night 
that, knowing the room next mine was unoccupied, I took the 
liberty of going in and carrying off the bed clothes to supplement 
my own.” The room, as it happened, was not unoccupied, but he 
never learned his mistake.--Captain W. Lewsey, St. John's Road, 
Epping, Essex. 


Not Ketchin’.—“Takin’ 
im to the ’orspital,” announced 
a lady to the inside passengers of 
the Royal Oak ’bus as she gavea 
frightened-looking boy. by her side 
a vigorous shake. ‘*Dinno what 
boys are comin’ to nowadays I’m 
sure. Can’t trust ’em nowhere. 
Nobody needn’t s’rink away as if 
they was afraid o’ gettin’ the black 
plague,” she continued, glaring at a 
timid-looking man who had shifted 
his seat. ‘I never ’eard as ’ow 
swallerin’? dominoes was ketchin’.” 
‘ Swallowing dominoes!” came in 
a chorus from the passengers. 
* Set im to mind the baby for ten 
minutes,” exp'ained the lady, *‘and 
’e must needs git doin’ some con- 
jurin’ tricks with the dominoes, and 
bolts the double-five by accident.” 
The timid gentleman expressed an 
opinion that the consequences were 
likely to be serious. ‘‘An’ so they 
ought to be,” snapped the lady, 
‘ivil learn him better perhaps.” 
And noticing that the boy had 
stopped crying she started him off 
again with another shake. ‘Wot 
makes me so wild, though,” she 
added, ‘‘is that we ’appened to be 
givin’ a bit of a party to-night, an’ 
me an’ my ’usband ’ad mapped out 
that we was goin’ to git the expenses 
back at fives an’ threes at thrip- 
pence a time, an’ now if this ’ere 
little plague ain’t been an’ broke up 
the only set wot we know the backs 
of !”—J. B. Berriman, Marazion, St. 


Mary's Grove, Chiswick, W. Not on my side, darling 


Our Wlustrated Chestnut. 


Mamma, Miss Simpson says I’m descended from a monkey 


At Cross Purposes.—A young Tasmanian newspaper man tle 
other night was invited to a party at a house which had recently 
been blessed with an addition to the family. Accompanied by his 
best girl he went, and on meeting his hostess at the door he naturally, 
after the customary salutations, asked after the new baby. The lady 
was suffering from a cold in the head which made her slightly deaf, 
and she mistakenly supposed he was inquiring about the cold. She 
replied that though she usually had one every winter, this was the 
worst she ever had; it kept her awake a good deal and at first 
confined her to her bed. Then noticing that the scribe was becoming 
pale and nervous she made confusion worse by remarking that she 
could see from his looks that he was going to have one just like hers. 
and asked him if he wished to Jie down. 


A Chicago Pork Butcher’s Protest Against the Teetotal Laws. 
—“ Wal, sir, I guess there ain’t no Bible authority agin the sale of 
good liquors. We know that Noah drank, David likewise, and we 
have apostolic authority to use wine medicinally ; in fact, sir, ’ve 
just read the Bible from kiver to kiver, and I can only find one 
instance of a man asking for water, and he was in hell.— 
J. Sewell, District Suferintendent of Police, Amvasti Camp, Berar, C.P., India. 


Pat’s Safeguard.—Patsy Muldoon, although nominally a Roman 
Catholic, had for many years been leading a life considerably at 
variance with the teachings of that or any other religion, but as old 
age approached and the dread hereafter drew near Patsy resolved on 
amending his evil ways, and as a preliminary went to confession and 
unburdened himself of his past misdeeds to the priest. Patsy’s 
catalogue of iniquities was a lengthy one, comprising offences of 
thought, word, deed, and omission, and fairly astounded the good 
soggarth. ‘‘ Have you never performed a good action in your life, 
my good man?” queried the latter when he recovered his power of 
speech. “Oh begor! I have, sir,” 
answered Patsy readily, pleased to 
find an opportunity of proving he 
was not wholly bad. ‘I once con- 
verted a Jew and sent him to 
Heaven.” “Indeed,” was the 
dubious rejoinder, “and pray how 
did that occur?” ‘‘ This way, sir. 
He was drowning when | jumped 
into the water and grabbed hold of 
him. ‘Are you a Catholic ?’ sez I. 
‘I'ma Jew,’ sez he. I pushed him: 
under and pulled him up again. 
‘Are you a Catholic now ?’ sez I. 
‘I am,’ sez he. ‘And you fully 
believe in the faith ?’? sez I. ‘I, do,’ 
sezhe. ‘Then begone,’ sez I“ while 
you're fullin the faith,’-and 1 pushed 
him down under the water afore he 
had time to change his mind.”— 
J. Gorman, 6, Clarence Street, Isling- 
ton, N. 


Infant’s Deduction. — An emi- 
nent ecclesiastic, short of stature,. 
lame and plain of feature, tells this 
story against himself. He was. 
visiting at a country house and was. 
being shown round the place by his 
host’s little daughter, a pretty and 
precocious child. Shy at first, she 
gradually got used to his eminence, 
and at length assailed him with 
questions until with serious face 
she asked, “Did God make all 
things?” ‘ Yes.” “ Did He make 
you?” “Yes.” ‘And did He 
make me?” “Yes, my dear.” 
“Well, He must have got a great 
deal better at it since He made 
you.”—D, T. Dickie, 43, Robertsom 
Street, Greenock. 
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THE MOST COMFORTABLE GREENROOM IN THE WORLD 


low the Performers at the Lyceum Spend their Waits. 


Clarke & Hyde 
THE LADY ‘ARTISTES'” TEA-ROOM 


Clarke & tinde 


WHERE THE MEN PERFORMERS AMUSE THEMSELVES DURING THE WAITS 


A unique sight is to be witnessed at the Lyceum between the performances, for Mr. Barrasford has provided a striking innovation in the form of a spacious billiard- 

room which is at the free disposal and for the exclusive use of performers at the hall to beguile; the tedium of waiting for their turn. Nor have the ladies been 

overlooked, for a charmingly-furnished apartment has been reserved for them in which tea is served, and where they may peruse the latest magazines and papers, write 
letters, and make themselves comfortable generally 
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Nita 


Were the innocent British tourist crosses the unquiet Channel 

and finds himself on the friendly soil of France he does not 
at first feel conscious of an abrupt change. He sees around him in 
the shops of the port at which he lands, and pre-eminently in the 
busiest streets of Paris, English names, English clothes (for men), 
and the plausible but too often deceitful legend, ‘f English spoken.” 
Too often the only English spoken in the establishments so ticketed 
is the ejaculations by which the hapless visitors relieve their struggles 
to make themselves understood in the French of Stratford-atte-Bowe. 
A cursory observer walking down the chief boulevards and show 
streets might be pardoned for thinking that Paris was _half-British, 
half-American, with a strong if discreetly-disguised dash of German. 


©! course, this is an entire mistake. Many, indeed most of the 
people of Paris, are still French. As the music-hall singer 
declaimed to rapturous applause— 


La France, chers amis, sera toujours la France, 
Les Frangais seront toujours les Frangais. 


What many visitors and some jealously patriotic Frenchmen take 
for servile aping of the Anglo-Saxon is partly courtesy, partly keen 
business instinct. If the guest, often moneyed rather than intelli- 
gent, finds himself surrounded by names and objecis such as he is 
used to in his home, with enough that is French to make him 
realise that he is abroad, the combination will be to his pleasure and 
the profit of his entertainer. He is able to command British comforts 
which he finds indispensable while exempted from the leaden 
cloak of British respectability and local public opinion. He feels, 
therefore, the glow of successful wickedness without the usual 
disagreeable conditions of the criminal. The ‘‘ Gay Paree” of the 
popular songs is more than half Anglo-American, for it has been 
built up for the Anglo-Saxon, 


Cae the tourist will find out that his institutions and his 
customs have been borrowed with a subtle difference. The 
newspapers and the modern novels may swarm with English words ; 
but they are spelt differently, afflicted with startling gendérs, and 
often used in senses long obsolete or never accepted in England. 
Le “high life’’—pronounced to rhyme with “‘ fig-leaf’—is a term 
that we have dropped long ago ; the word, ‘‘ smart,” is used with 
some relation to its English meaning, but it is a shock to find 
“snob” used to denote a young man, not particularly vulgar or 
pushing, who follows after fashion. “ Un flirt” is obviously not a 
lady given to playing the game of love for counters as our fathers 
and mothers understood the word; the British reader at last 
discovers that it means “a flirtation” more or less tinged by the 
Gallic temperament. 


ne of the institutions which the French have borrowed from the 
Anglo-Saxon but have never quite assimilated is the railway. 
They have indeed built many lines, solved many formidable engi- 
neering problems, and attained a speed in some cases outstripping 
that of all rivals; but for all that they are not really at home with 
the railway. The automobile appeals to them, it has the individuality 
of the horse—in fact it is the real iron horse, whereas the locomotive 
is the iron form of the tramway horse that Stephenson saw hauling 
the coals from the pit till the engineer made wheels do the office 
of legs. 


C2 the principal railways of France the traveller finds his train 

keeping to the left-hand set of rails. This is what he is used 
to in England; but when he emerges from the station and takes a 
tram car or cab he finds his vehicle and all others inclining to the 
right. When he comes into Germany he finds trains rigidly keeping 
to the right like road vehicles. Why is the difference? In France 
the railway was not developed from the colliery tramway as this had 
been from the plank road but was imported from England, and with 
it the left-hand direction. Once settled the railways have stayed so— 
with a flavour of the exotic about them still. 


vets about the French railway is calculated to foster this 

sense of the unusual, the imported. The engine, powerful as 
it is, looks unfinished as if half its works were left outside for want 
of a coherent plan. It is a big, ugly, black machine, not like the 
neat, compact, gaily-painted and lovingly-groomed behemoths that 
race away with the English express trains. Yet the French are an 
artistic people and we are not ; it is simply that we have assimilated 
the locomotive and they have not. 
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o nation that travelled much would leave the station platforms 
and the footboards of ths carriages in their present relations. 
Either they would do as we have done, raise the platform nearly to 
a level with the floor of the carriage at the risk of occasional acci- 
dents, or have steps easy of access at the ends of their corridor 
carriages. But to sce a stout, elderly Frenchman or Frenchwoman 
laden with hand baggage attempt to get into or out of a train of 
ordinary coaches with a yard or more to get up or down is a pathethic 
as well as a ridiculous sight. The French platform is merely an 
indication of a place to get in and out; for practical purposes it 
might as well not be there. In fact, when I came to Paris lately by 
the Boulogne express on a day dripping with wet snow there was no 
platform for those in my compartment; the train was too long for 
the terminus and we had to clamber down painfully into the narrow 
puddle lying between our train and another and stumble over wet 
yails and switches for 50 yd. or so to a platform and for another 
50 yd. to the shelter of a roof. A people really given to railway 
travelling would have enlarged the station or run the train in two 
halves, or—as it was more than half-empty-—simply dropped the 
unnecessary carriages at Amiens or before. 


lene only assistance given to the mountaineer in his ascent or 

descent of a French railway carriage is a set of handles, which, 
on a day such as 1 mentioned, are a quarter of an inch deep ina 
choice mixture of ashes, smuts and snow. Nor did the railway 
servants seem at all moved to supply the lack of appliances. They 
might at least have brought out a fire escape or even wiped the 
outside handles of the carriages. I saw thisdone later, but that was 
on a ¢rain de luxe, and probably that was part of the /wz1e. Their 
attitude was not unfriendly or rude; it was stolidly indifferent as if in 
the face of a matter that concerned foreigners. The Boulogne 
express was a British institution ; if it would not go into a Parisian 
station let A/essteurs les Anglais see to it. 


t is the same, only more so, with the south-bound trains. The 
new “Céte d’Azur Rapide” is one of the fastest long-distance 
trains in the world, but it shakes you to pieces and tires you as much 
as two night journeys. The prices for sleeping cars and dining-room 
cars are weird and fantastic. Think of the modest shilling for the 
Brighton Pullman, the five shillings for the sleeping cars, the almost 
ridiculous cheapness of American ‘ sleepers,” and then of the fifty or 
sixty francs extra the night on trains to the Riviera. While these facts 
remain the French cannot boast that they have railways, except local 
lines ; the companies have the railways, and the railways ‘‘ have” 
the unlucky foreigners who travel by them, 


The brutal Briton came to France 
With pick and spade and level, 
And seamed the country of rcmance 

With highways of the devil. 


The spirit of old France beheld 
The network grim and hideous, 
And saw her trees for sleepers felled 

By Albion the perfidious. 


She wailed aloud, “Oh foul reproach! 
Oh day of all disasters! 

That gives me for my dear stage coach 
A kettle run on castors, 


“T must submit to coal and gold, 
The kings of modern nations, 
But yet my vengeance I shall hold 

In future generations, 


“The Briton by his line bereft 
My land of peace and quiet; 

Vil keep his line as it was left 
And he shall travel by it. 


“Ha ha! revenge is truly sweet 
When I behold his fat form 
Climb slowly to an airy seat 
Up from a three-inch platform, 


“And if he asks for greater speed 
Vil seem to do as he says, | 
V’fl ran him on a new rapide, 
And shake him all to pieces,” 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


Warder (to New Arrival) : Come along now, you needn’t be so frightened of a bath. . Ain’t you never had one? 
New Arrival: Mein gracious! no. I was never arrested before 
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of ajpbee you will come home by the 9.45 ?” 
“Yes, and I will bring the necklace 
with me.” 
It’s too splendid a gift for a little woman like 


“Ah, Hugh ! 
me. Shall you love me any better when |’m decked with your grand 
diamonds ?” 

A pause anda 

“Ivs a privilege to lay them at your feet, Beryl, or rather to clasp 
them round your neck. Rivers writes that the resetting is most 


kiss. 


1 want you to wear them at the duchess’s ball, they are an 
they are yours because, 


successful. 
‘outward and visible sign, you know ; 
thank Heaven, you are mine.” 

Only three months married Lord Raleham and his bride still 
spent their time in helping each other to realise their happiness. 
She was the type of woman whose husband is her life-long lover ; 
fragile and petite, her miniature beauty was a perpetual appeal, joy, 
and stimulus to his best manliness; she knew how to lean so as to 
uphold. For her there never had been, and never could be, another 
man, but “ there is even a happiness which makes the heart afraid.” 

“ Come back soon and safely,” she said as he bade her good-bye, 
“it will be ridiculously dull without you.” 

“ The best part of me stays here,” he answered. 

That evening Lady Raleham drove from Karnford Manor to the 
station in good time to meet the 9.45 train. 

It was a dark, lowering night with a rude west wind ; Lady Rale- 
ham waited inside the brougham and the coachman kept the horses 
moving round the station yard. Firelight gleamed from the waiting- 
room window, and inside stood a solitary traveller muffled to the 
eyes, his peaked cap pulled low on his forehead. On a seat just 
outside the station entrance a man sat smoking and watching the 
restless horses, 

The station bell rang, and up from out the flickering tangle of the 
signal lights came a roar and whistle. 

‘Down express,” cried the porter as the train steamed in. 

Just as one has seen the leaves and rubbish in some wayside 
corner stirred and shifted by the eddying wind the waiting groups of 
would-be passengers move anxious-eyed towards the train while those 
arriving hurry out into the night. 

“Good night, my lord,’ said the old stationmaster as Lord 
Raleham passed out, closely followed by the mummy-lixe occupant 
of the waiting-room. 

At the same moment the man on the seat strolled past the 
carriage and lingered close at hand. 

“ Get in, Hugh,” said Beryl. “ Have you brought it ? ? 

“ Yes; it is in my pocket.” 

“©T do want to see it.” 

Lord Raleham put his head in at the brougham window, his 
broad shoulders blocking all view inward or outward, and kissing his 
wife tossed a parcel on to her knee, 

“There it is,” he whispered cautiously, ‘safe with its rightful 
owner.”’ Then he stood back on the kerbstone and looked up at the 
dark sky. “It’s a close night,” he said, ‘and the Pullman was 
horribly stuffy. 1 think if you don’t mind, Beryl; Vil walk through 
the wood and meet you at the trysting gate.’ 

Beryl demurred. “ It is two miles,” she said. 

“For you to drive, yes, but the field path is barely a mile. I 
shall be there long before you; wait for me at the trysting gate, 
Miller,” and Lord Raleham, raising his hat to his wife, turned into 
the fields and took the short cut for home. 

“He said it was in his pocket,” whispered the Smoker to the 
Mummy, who had joined him as the carriage started, and after a 
short parley the two men followed Hugh into the wood. 

Beryl, disappointed of her hushand’s company, turned to her 
diamonds for comfort. Breaking the seal she unwrapped and 
opened the case, .There. lay the jewels. bewildering. in their-reset 
brilliance even in the dim light that came from the carriage lamps. 

“An outward and visible sign,” she quoted smiling. “ Yes, 


a TATLERS TALE | 


THE TRYSTING GATE 
By George Frost. 
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that was what he said; they are mine because I am his.” She 
lifted them from their velvet bed and unfastening her cloak clasped 
the necklace round her throat, putting the case on the seat opposite 
her. 

Meanwhile the horses had climbed the hill, passed through the 
lodse gates, and entered the long home drive. The wind came 
roistering down the avenue; it was very dark under the trees and 
the coachman had all he could do to keep his hat on and his horses 
in hand. Suddenly, unseen by Miller, the door of the brougham 
was opened witnout stopping the carriage. 

“Hugh ; oh how you startled me!” said Beryl. 
didn’t expect you till the trysting gate.” 

He did not answer, but sitting down beside her looked away 
out of the window. Then she noticed that he wore a muffler, an 
unheard-of thing for Hugh to do, and that he had turned up the 
collar of his coat. 

“ Are you cold?” she asked him. 

Still keeping his eyes averted he put his arm round herand rather 
roughly pulled her head down on to his shoulder. 

“Where is it ?”’ he whispered. 

“What ?” 

“ The jewel case; give it to me.” 
their hands touched. 

Why, what was this? Was she mad ? 
hand. Who and what was this man ? 

Half fainting with fright Beryl lay dumb and powerless as the 
thief jumped from the carriage and vanished among the trees. Then 
she sprang to the open door. 

“ Miller, Miller! stop, stop ! that was not your master !” 

Her voice was half drowned by the bluster of the wind, but 
Miller, pointing with his whip to the trysting gate just ahead, called 
out to her. 

‘There is his lordship, my lady, standing at the gate.” 

Beryl sank back with a sob of relief. Waiting at the little white 
gate at the edge of the wood she saw Hugh. He stepped in and 
closed the door. Beryl tried to speak but could not; tears came, 
not words. He took her in his arms and she, turning wholly to him, 
found herself held and soothed by a sense of utter well-being, of 
safety, and of peace. Then the strangeness of their silence dawned 


“Get in; I 


As he snatched it from her 


It was not her husband’s 


upon her. ‘‘I must tell him,” she thought, her mind reverting to 
the diamonds. 
She half raised her head to speak but—again that feeling ot 


beatific content, of overflowing consolation, of deliverance, and of 
rest. 

Then came the full tide of revelation, followed by a communion 
that Beryl knew only too well was not of this world. No spoken 
word disturbed or hindered. She knew that he knew all, that there 
was nothing left to tell him, nothing to add to his infinite compre- 
hension then or ever. What need be said where all is understood ? 
The harmony of a perfect silence was theirs ; speech, the discord, 
was banished, superseded, left far behind for evermore. She nestled 
closer to him with a dreamy sense of full fruition and of the final 
crowning of their union, which till then had been but heir-apparent. 
The cruel barriers of time and space, the dumbness of ecstacy 
expressed, the earth-mists that baffle and confuse even the single- 
eyed—all that veils, bewilders, disturbs, and sunders—had fled away. 

The stage effects, the gaudy furnishing of this poor theatre of 
human life, faded into nothingness; one by one the lights of earth 
were quenched, she stood beside him on the radiant threshold of the 
life of love. What though the river of death flowed between! Yet 
were they together for always, indivisible to all eternity, one soul for 
evermore. 

The carriage stopped, lights streamed out of the opening doors, 
and. Beryl, ascending the long flight of steps, entered her home. 
She was pale to the lips, but the serenity of a great patience shone 
in her eyes. 
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A King im Exile—One of the Lioms in the Dublin Zoo. 


mgseesonnite”* 


acne 


Photographed by Miss F, A, Curran, Dublin, copyright of “ The Tathr™ 


It used to be said that the only place in the United Kingdom where the lion will breed in captivity is the Dublin Zoo, but within the last few days a litter 
of three fine cubs were born at Mr. Robert Leadbetter’s private menagerie at Hazlemere Park, Bucks. Lions also flourish at the Clifton Zoo 
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With a gentle calm- 
ness which amazed the 
old steward she told him 
of Lord Raleham’s death 
and gave the necessary 
directions for searching 
the path from the trysting 
gate to the station. 

Then she passed up 
the grand staircase, bade 
her maid await her 
orders, and entering her 
own room fast closed 
the door. There she 
knelt before his portrait 
and held out her empty 
arms in welcome — not 
in farewell. 

“The outward and 
visible sign has not left 
me,” she whispered, 
“but, beloved, you have 
given me a fairer gift. 
From you | take it, for 
you | wear it, to you I 
owe it—that inward and 
spiritual grace which you 
bestowed on me in our 
sacrament of love to- 
night, and which is 
mine for ever because, 
thank God, I am _ for 
ever yours.” 

Years have passed 
since Lord Raleham’s 
body was borne home 
by his _ grief-stricken 
servants. His widow is 
now an old, old woman, 
very near the end of life. 

Yet still, each year, 
on the anniversary ot 
her husband’s death 
Lady Raleham is driven 


THE NEW RAILWAY 


nm 


na 
rag 


MACAULAY’'S “LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME"’—NEW VERSION 


But now no stroke of woodman is heard by Auser’s rill.—Horatius 


IN SCOTLAND 
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to the quiet little station: 
to meet the 9.45 train. 
As soon as it has arrived: 
and the passengers have 
passed out into the 
station yard the horses’ 
heads are turned home- 
wards: - 

Still, each year, the 
coachman has orders to 
pull up at the trysting 
gate, and then to drive 
on slowly to the house. 

Still, each year, thus 
entering the house of 
her long widowhood, 
Beryl passes calmly 
through the hall and up 
the grand staircase, and 
waving aside her maid 
enters her own room. 

Still, each year, she 
kneels again before the 
well-loved portrait and 
repeats the faltering 
words spoken for the 
first time that wild, dark 
night of long ago. 

The thieves, baulked 
of their plunder, paid 
the last penalty for the 
useless murder. The 
necklace, valued only 
for his sake, half hated 
as the cause of woe, lies 
with other relics of the 
happy days. But day 
by day and night by 
night Beryl has safe- 
guarded that other jewel 
bestowed on her by 
Hugh in their last high 
moment, not of parting 
but of supreme and 
lasting union. 


AND THE COUNTRY IT CROSSES 


The Caledonian line has been extended from Crieff and St. Fillans to Lochearnhead and Balquhidder, and this extension passes through one of the most 
beautiful and interesting regions of Scotland. When the new line is completed it will be possible to travel without a break from Oban to Perth and 
Dundee, through the most picturesque valleys of Scotland, passing the beautiful scenery here illustrated to St. Fillans and Loch Earn, The new line of 


railway winds down the warm-wooded vel ey of the Earn 
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Ihe iiumour of the Hour—As Seem by Charles Buchel. 


cee ct hte Skat 


¥, 


Johnnie: Give us a bite of yer apple, Bill 


Bill: Not me 
Johnnie: Well, give us the core then 
Bill: There ain’t going to be no bloomin’ core 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND 


A Fair Russian.— Lady Paston- 
Cooper, zée Princess Dolgorouki, is the 
only child of Prince and Princess 
Dmitri Dolgorouki of Russia and first 
cousin of Prince Alexis Dolgorouki, 
so well known in London society. 
Her husband, Sir -Charles Paston- 
Cooper, succeeded to the baronetcy 
last October and is the composer of 
many charming songs. 


One of the Six Hundred.—Modesty 
is the attribute of a hero, so it is not 
surprising that Lord Tredegar fought 
shy of the suggestion that the proposed 
testimonial from South Wales should 
take the form of a statue. Since he 
rode with the “ Death or Glory Boys ” 
at Balaclava he has neither sought nor 
welcomed anything that savoured of 
self-advertisement. Just a hard-work- 
ing country gentleman, he has hunted 
his hounds, pampered his horses, petted 
his militiamen, and busied himself with 
the affairs of the county. To the 
world at large he is best known as the 
breeziest of bazaar-openers, always 
sprightly and patriotic, with an undue 
tendency to regard Welsh as the tongue 
of the angels. He is seventy-three 
and a bachelor, while his brother and 
heir-presumptive is seventy and a 
benedict with sons and grandsons to perpetuate the Morgan name 
and cherish the Morgan pedigree. This, it may be said, goes back 
to Welsh princes and the dawn of time when the Morgans had 
more “aps” than vowels in their illegible signatures. 


The Esher Tomb.—There is a curious history attaching to the 
tomb in a country churchyard where the late Lord and Lady Esher 
were buried. The great lawyer, who was father of the present 
viscount, had a fancy for magnificence in his last resting place ; so in 
his lifetime he selected the spot where he and his wife were to be laid, 
and there he built a stately tomb with life-size marble figures of its 
prospective occupants in baronial coronet and robes. With his 
usual modesty he failed to anticipate the coming step in the peerage, 
and when he was made a viscount the man with the chisel bad to be 
called in again to correct the costume. 


Lady Esher.—I always think Lady Esher is one of the cleverest 
and most interesting women of the day, and if her husband were to 
unburden himself to an intimate I believe his first confession would 
be that he owes most of his success in life to his charming wife. 
This tall, graceful woman, who looks so English, is really a foreigner. 
Her father, M. van de Weyer, was a former Belgian Minister at the 
Court of St. James, an able man who came of a clever family ; and 
Lady Esher accordingly inherited much talent, to which she has 
added the culture that makes talent tolerable. She has two hobbies 
—poetry and her husband’s advancement. There are people who 
think she has a third, but they are mistaken. Dress with her 
is an instinct, not a hobby. She would be picturesque no matter 
what she wore. 


Another Tie) with America.—The attachment of Mr. Gerard 
Lowther and Miss Alice Atherton Blight is quite an old story now, 
though the engagement was only announced just before Christmas. 
Like many other brilliant and beautiful Americans Miss Blight’s*= 
ambition was to marry a Britisher, of-the ruling,class,"and with 
this predilection to help him Mr. Lowther soon.made an‘*impression 
when they first met. 


Miss Blight of New York.—Miss Blight is one of three hand- 
some sisters well known in the millionaire Mills-Astor circle in New 
York, and she has been two or three times to London, where she was 
received by the Queen and the Princess of Wales and was charmed 
with the fascinations of Ascot. She is rather tall, with dark eyes and 
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LADY PASTON-COOPER 
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hair, has a good figure, and knows 
how to dress. A few years ago she had 
a great grief by the loss of her mother. 
Her father is inclined to be bookish. 
He was quite wrapped up in cightcenth- 
century literature and used to give all 
his mornings to Oliver Goldsmith and 
his contemporaries. This atmosphere 
of culture in the home naturally affected 
the training of his daughters, so that 
the future Mrs. Gerard Lowther is as 
cultivated as any Bostonian. 


An Anglo-German Alliance .— 
Germans of position who have once 
lived in England find themselves so 
much at home that it is no wrench to 
forsake their native land altogether. 
Amongst those who take kindly to this 
country is Count Alexander Munster, 
son of the late Count Munster-—or 
should I say Prince Derneberg ?—the 
most popular ambassador who has 
represented the Kaiser in London for 
a century. Count Alexander’s coun- 
tess is a sister of Lord Kinnoull, and 
naturally everything at their place at 
Maresfield in Sussex is managed on 
English lines. So were things at the 
German Embassy when Count Munster 
was there. The latter, by the way, 
was a great friend of Baron Deich- 


mann “ of the blue goggles and inimitable hat.” 


A Pillar of the Church.—Though so very strict in his views on 
ceremonial Lord Halifax, like many other High Churchmen, looks 
with a lenient eye on theatrical entertainments. Now and then 
the amateur stage is set up by his own hearth at Hickleton, the big, 
comfortable, unpretentious place where he usually lives. Just now 
Lord and Lady Halifax are in mourning for his sister, Mrs. Meynell- 
Ingram, or something of the kind might have been seen there this 
year after their return from South Africa. They are great admirers 
of the Passion play, and Lord Halifax a few years ago startled scme 
of his Protestant friends into the belief that he had joined the Roman 
communion by presenting a magnificent processional crucifix to the 
Church of Oberammergau as a souvenir of the performance. Lady 
Halifax is a cousin of the present and was niece of the late Lord 
Devon. She had the misfortune to lose her three elder sons within 
a few years, but the fourth and only remaining one came of age 


‘three years ago and bids fair to be as popular as his father, who 


has as many personal friends as he has ecclesiastical enemies. 


The Queen’s New Necklace.—Queen Alexandra has succumbed 
to the fashionable craze of having her jewels reset. So impressed 
was she by the beautiful ornaments recently worn by a well-known 
American leader of society that she asked as a favour that a superb 
tiara of sapphires and diamonds which she particularly admired 
might be sent to Buckingham Palace for closer inspection. Her 
Majesty was so struck by the beauty of the design, no less than the 
lustre of the stones, that she decided to have some of her own gems 
reset by the same jeweller, who is, needless to say, a Parisian. Her 
new ornament is in the form of a collar of enormous diamonds with 
bars of still larger stones down the slides ; the front comes down in a 
point, and from this falls a long fringe of diamonds almost covering 
the chest, from each string of which are pendant cabochon emeralds. 
with diamond drops. 


The King and the Jockey Club.—His Majesty the King—who 
has, by the way, his own private suite of rooms on the club premises— 
the Prince of Wales, Prince Christian, and the Duke of Connaught 
head the list of members of this ultra-exclusive club, to which belong 
the cream of the English aristocracy. The stewards of the club 
used to wear brown cutaway coats adorned with ornamental gilt and 
lettered buttons. It is interesting to note that this distinctive: 
costume gave Dickens the idea of the Pickwickian uniform. 
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A PARTY OF BIRD-FEEDERS 


He Prayeth Well who Loveth Well 


Both Man and Bird and Beast.—Coleridze. 


HIGH-SCHOOL BOYS CLEARING A SPACE 


(Ove American friends take a very con- 
siderable amount of trouble in their 
desire to preserve the feathered songsters ot 
their country. Mr. Emest Baynes, for 
example, has been very urgent in his appeal 
to bird-lovers, asking that efforts may be 
made during the severe winter weather to 
supply them with food. In his own town 
Mr. Baynes gave a practical example of how 
this could be carried out, and hence my 
three illustrations. He solicited the co- 
vperation of the students of the public schools 
with the result that fifty high-school boys 
volunteered their services in the distribution 


IN THE WOODS ESTABLISHING FEEDING STATIONS TO 
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Melodious Birds and their Friends in Winter. 


IN A FIELD BEFORE SPREADING THE GRAIN 


of bird food. They were joined in the work 
by ministers and other professional men. 
Many who could not go in person sent 
quantities of grain, bird seed, and suet, and 
some sent conveyances to carry the boys 
who were assigned to long or distant routes. 
The relief party was divided into squads, 
each squad being provided with a supply of 
grain and suet and several snow shovels. 
‘The suet was tied to the trunks and branches. 
The good work done by these high-school 
boys received splendid recognition from the 
press all over the country, and many schools 
and colleges followed their example. 


LAST THROUGH THE WINTER 
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From the Iatest portrait of the duchess, just taken by A. H, Poole of Waterford 


The Duchess of Devonshire, Louise Frederika Augusta, is a daughter of the late Charles Count von Alten of Hanover, and was the widow 
of the 7th Duke of Manchester before she became the Duchess of Devonshire. She is a lady of justice of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem in England 
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THE DUKE OF 


From the latest portrait of the duke, just taken by A. H, Poole of Waterford 


Spencer Compton Cavendish, 8th Duke of Devonshire, is a Knight of the Garter and a Privy Councillor. He has filled a great number of offices 
under the State. Born in 1833, it was not until 1892 that he married the Duchess of Manchester 
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Lunmcheonctable Problems. 


hese are not “ Breakfast-table 

Problems.” The temper of 

most people is quite bad enough 

at breakfast-time without any addi- 

tional worry. Besides, we have got 

“ Breakfast-Table Problems” in the 
Daily Mail already. 

“ Luncheon-table Problems ” 
are different in-.many 1espects. For 
instance, they hardly ever have any 
answers. When they do have 
answers the answers are all wrong. 
They are much easier to write than 
the breakfast-table variety. They 
are so easy to write that I am going 
to put some of them in this paper 
every week, unless | am prevented 
by force by the Editor or otherwise. 
Here are a few specimens :— 


Problem No. 340.—The 
Flowering Cactus 

Why should the first problem of 
a series be numbered 340? And, if 
so, why should it be called “The 

Flowering Cactus ” ? 
Solutions may be 
written. on an ordinary 
post card and placed on 
the top of a bright coal 

fire. Write legibly. 
The answer to Pro- 
blem No. 339, which was 
crowded out from last 
week’s issue, is thirveen 
if 1ed wins, a yard and 
a half if blue wins, and 
a copy of The Prodigal 
Son, appropriately bound 
in full calf, if yellow wins. 


Problem No. 341.— 
Tommy and his Uncle 
“Look her:, uncle,” 
said Tommy, “1 have 
twice as many pennies as 
halfpence and one-third 
as many sixpences as 
shillings. Yet if you took 
fourpence from me and 
then gave me_half-a- 
crown | should be richer 
than [ am now.” What 
was his uncle’s reply ? 
There is no answer 
to No. 340. 


Problem No. 342.— 

The Missing Word 
There is a word of 
four letters. The first 
letter is ‘d,” the second 
is “a,” and the fourth is 
“n.” What is the word ? 
Answer to No. 341. 
Uncle’s reply. was, 
“Don’t be impertinent.” 


Problem No. 343.— 
The Cannibal’s Wife 
“Good heavens !” 
exclaimed the cannibal 
as he sat down to what 
was left of the shoulder 
of missionary, “cold 
meat again?” 
“Well,” said — his 
wile, *‘ you are really too 


THE SPLENDID SMITHS 


‘[The action of a New York millionaire named Smith in 
changing his name has given great offence to other 
members of the Smith family.] 


’Tis strange, oh great and glorious name of Smith! 
That any to your merits should te blind, 
Seeing that you have been connected with 
A very large proportion of mankind, 


Where one poor Cho!mondeley struck a doughty blow 
And forced some haughty enemy to yield, 


We do not need our histories to know 
A hundred Smiths who triumphed on the field. 


And so to-day in every walk of life 
Of Smiths illustrious one often hears, 

Smiths who have conquered in commercial strife, 
Smiths ev’n enshrined amid our British peers, 


Oh, base, ungrateful heart that is ashamed 
To bear a name of such transparent worth, 
And own a clan which has with justice claimed 
To be the greatest (in one sense) on earth, 


“IN THE DAYS OF HIS YOUTH” 


Auntie: | want to rest here for a-while, Jimmy, auntie is tired. Auntie is old, you know; are 
you never tired ? 
Jimmy: No, auntie; but then, you see, I’m new 
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By Barry Pain. 


unreasonable. One day you com- 
plain because the hot joint is 
cold and the next day you com- 
plain because the cold joint isn’t 
hot.” 

“Yes,” said the cannibal, “ and 
that exactly proves what I say.” 

Did it ? 

Answer to 1No. 342. We have 
received upwards of 7,000 solutions 
of the missing-word problem, © but 
though they comply with the condi- 
tions they are all wrong. ‘The word 
intended was “ dawn.” 


Problem No. 344.—The Blind 

A blind beggar had a brother, 
and the brother died and left be- 
hind him five eggs in a dish to be 
divided among five men ; each man 
took an egy, and the last man 
observed that brothers and sisters 
he had none but this man’s brother 
was his cousin’s aunt. Arrange so 
as to form a perfect square without 
overlapping. 

Answer to No. 343. 
Cut out along dotted 
line and then — fold 
back. 

I had intended to 
give six of these pro- 
blems, one for each day 
in the week except Sun- 
day. On second thoughts 
I decide to take a busi- 
ness view of the situation 
and treat Saturday asa 
holiday. One does not 
work at luncheon or after 
luncheon on Saturday. 
If you find you really 
need some problem for 
luncheon on Saturday 
there will probably be 
something lett over from 
Friday’s problem, which 
is No. 344. 
~ And this reminds’ me 
that I have not yet 
given the answer to No. 
344. It is an interest- 
ing problem ; if you are 
not quite sure that you 
have grasped it the first 
time read it through 
again ‘slowly and then 
read it backwards rather 
more slowly. 1 will not 
actually give the answer 
because it will give you 
far more pleasure if you 
think it out for your- 
selves; Lesides, in this 
world it does not do to 
tell absolutely everything 
that one knows; but I 
will give you just tao 
hints—it is not stated 
that the ,blind beggar 
was not deaf as well, 
and the aunt  men- 
tioned may have been 
only an aunt by mar- 
riage, 

That makes it a good 
deal easier. 
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CAB  PATLER: 


Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinmners. 


A SHY SUBJECT 


First Prize—Charles W. Bassano, Haden Cross, Old Hill, Staffs. 


Wwe pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive during that week. 
All the letters in this Competition must be sent to the Kodak 
Editor, Tut TarLer, Great New Street, London, and all 
photographs, exclusive of the prizewinners, will be returned 
immediately if accompanied by a stamped and addressed 
envelope, except those we desire to retain for publication. 
For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photograph must have plainly 
written on the back the name and address of the sender 
and a clear description of the subject. Only one photograph 
may be sent at one time. The negative is not required. 

This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we have 
pleasure in highly commending the following subjects :— 

“At Low de,’ J. H. Saunders, 67, Green Road, Bur- 
mantofts, Leeds. 

“Ancient Greek Theatre at Syracuse,’’ D. B. Cooper, 
Bibury Court, Fairford, Glos. 

“A Shropshire Mole-catcher,'’ W. J. Jones, 14, Telford 
Avenue, Streatham Hill. 

“‘ Haymaking—Tea-time,"’ J. Richards, 42, Hasker Street, 
Chelsea, S.W. 

‘‘ Fountain at St. Peter's, Rome,’’ Miss Playfair, 4, Lower 
Berkeley Street, W. 

‘“The Famous Round Temple of Vesta, Rome,"’ J. H. im 
Thurn, 5, Collingham Gardens, S.W. 

‘*Dunchurch, near Rugby,'’ Miss K. E. Whitelaw, Hill- 
morton Road, Rugby. 


A PEASANT GIRL 


Fourth Prize—V. Mosselman, 39, Rue 
Tuste Lipse, Brussels 


AN OLD SUSSEX CHIMNEY-CORNER 


Second Prize—Charles Breach, 1, Matlock Road, Eastbourne 


‘*4 Spanish Bull Fight,'’’ Miss E. Howl, Oakeley House, 
Leeswood, Mold. 

** Mermaids,’’ Miss M. Parker-Jewis, North Jesmond 
House, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

‘Taking it Easy,'’ Miss H. M. Garland, 33, Lexden Road, 
Colchester. 

‘*Yacht-racing off Cowes,’ 
Chatsworth Road, Worthing. 

*“*A Somersetshire Windmill,’’ R. Dobson, Glen Volta, 
Penarth. 

‘Old Beech Trees,” R. F. Tyler, Berrylands House, 
Surbiton Hill. 

** Temple of Hathor,’’ M. Campbell, Northwood, Chisle- 
hurst. 

“Sand Artist and his Gallery,'’ Carslake Winter-Wood, 
Kenwick, Paignton, South Devon. 

‘* The Scouts,’’ Miss C. M. Partridge, Repton, Burton-on- 
Trent. 

“In a Scinde Village, India,’ J. J. Mills, Manora, 
Karachi. 

‘“Netley Abbey,” H. S. C. Colson, Norfolk House, 
8, Blechynden Terrace, Southampton. 

‘« East Window, Netley Abbey,’’ A. V. Parkin, the Cottage, 
Bishopstoke, Hants. 

‘“Watering Horses,’’ Rev. A. H. Hildebrand, Rede 
Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds. 

“The Old Well at Willingdon,"’ S. Grounds, Vale House, 
Tufnell Park, N. 

“Street in a Welsh Village,’’ P. W. Morris, 52, Chalk 
Hill, Bushey, Herts. 

‘““The Waterfall,” D. E. Bauer, Plas-yn-Dinas, Dinas 
Mawddwy, Merionethshire. 


K. G. Whigham, Horsley, 


UNITED IRELAND 


Fifth Prize—H. E. Simpson, Marlow Road, Marlow 
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Debenham 


MISS DON HARRADINE 


At the York Opera House MIS} AL 


At the lies 7 


The story of Cinderella is substan- 
tially the same as that of Rhodope 
and Psammitichus in AElian. Rho- 
dope was bathing when an eagle 
Lang fier, Glasgow pounced on one of her slippers and 
MISS MAY MARTON AT THE GRAND, EDINBURGH carried it off, but dropped it at 
q Memphes, where King Psammitichus 
was holding a court of justice, 
Struck with the beauty and small 
size of her shoe he sent forth a pro- 
clamation for the owner. In due 
course Rhodope was discovered and 
brought to the King, who married her, 
It was Perrault in his famous Contes 
*ées (1697) who introduced the 
idea of the glass slipper 


The immense popularity of ‘* Cinderella’? is shown by the fact that it 
has been first favourite seven times during the past twelve years, and this 
season it is being played in three suburban London theatres and in fifteen 
houses in the provinces, ‘‘ Cinderella’? has been played three times at 
Drury Lane during the fast fifty years, namely, in 1878, 1883, and 
1895. Appropriately enough ‘‘ Cinderella’? was the subject chosen by 
Mr. Oscar Barrett for the subject of his pantomime at the Lyceum Theatre 
in the early nineties by which he hoped to inaugurate a more delicate form 
of entertainment. Miss Effaline Terriss was the Cinderella on that occasion 


Yorkdale Studio , Hutchinson & Sevendson 
MISS KATIE MAY MISS GODWYNNE EARLE 
At the Theatre Royal, Bradford At the Alexandra, Stoke Newington 
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FOR CHILDREN—SOME OF THE CINDERELLAS OF THIS SEASON. 


Hutchinson & Sevendson 


MISS GLADYS GRAY 


Wood At the Prince of Wales's, Richmond 
LICE RUSSON 


Theatre, News le 


Cinderella is so very popular that 
out of the 120 pantomimes this 
season it has been chosen eighteen 
times. The places where it has been 
played this season are as follows: 
Stoke Newington, Alexandra; Peck- 
ham, Crown; Richmond, Prince of 

ales's; Bolton, Royal; Bradford, 
yal; Buxton, Opera House; 
Crook, Royal; Edinburgh, Grand; 
Glasgow, Grand; Hanley, Royal; 
Leeds, Royal; Leeds, Queen's ; 
Liverpool, Queen’s; Manchester, 
Prince’s ; Middlesbrough, Grand 
Overa House; Torquay, Royal; 
Wallsend; Wolverhampton, Grand 


& 


Hutchinson & Sevendson 


Whitlock, Wolw a 
hitloc olverhampton MISS ALICE LLOYD 


RENCE BEECH 


Theatre, Oxford At the Crown Theatre, Peckham 


necessity of a temporary retirement. 


MISS MADGE OSMOND AT SCARBOROUGH 


MISS FLORENCE WATSON 
At the Queen's Theatre, Leeds 


It may be noticed in parenthesis that ‘* Cinderella’? is practically the basis 
of the story of ‘* The Catch of the Season’? at the Vaudeville Theatre in 
which Miss Terriss would have been playing at this moment but for the 
Unfortunately Mr, Barrett, like many 
pioneers, came before his time, for pantomime in general has made very 
little improvement during the past ten years until at last it has reached a 
point when the better class of critics have been compelled to speak out. 
lack of invention is shown in the great similarity of the costumes worn 
by pantomime Cinderellas 


The 


Bacon, Leeds 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Week by Week. 


The Shakspere Bogey.—The tag about 
Shakspere spelling ruin has ceased to have 
any meaning when we have no fewer tl an three 
plays by Shakspere running in London at the 
same time, namely :-— 


The Taming of the Shrew at the Adelphi 
Henry V. at the Imperial 
Much Ado About Nothing at His Majesty's. 


Why they should spell ruin it is difficult to say, 
because every one of them is a first-rate enter- 
tainment, far more enjoyable than almost any 
other play now to be seen in London ; certainly 
far more entertaining than musical comedy. 


“Henry V.”—Mr. Waller’s revival of 
Henry V.is very welcome if only as an antidote 
to the note of national pessimism which is so 
prevalent. Personally I revel in the rhetoric of 
this play, especially when handled by Mr. Waller, 
whose resonant qualities have never been heard 
to greater advantage. We have 
had nothing more. stirring than 
this play for many a long day, for 
it is strong where we are all (in- 
entionally) weak ; it is full-blooded 
where playwrights and_ players 
insist on being anemic. Mr. 
Waller is admirably supported, 
notably by Mr. Mollison as Pistol 
and Miss Sarah Brooke as Katha- 
rine.. On the first night, however, 
she had made herself up very 
badly. 


Mrs. Langtry’s Season. — I 
cannot congratulate Mrs. Langtry 


on her latest production, J/rs. Dering’s Divorce, for the author, 


Lang fier 


MR. LEWIS WALLER AS “HENRY V.” 


At the Imperial Theatre 


Mr. Percy Fendall, never seems quite sure of his mood, an 


Mrs. Langtry is never at her best in a part 
demanding pathos. Her forte is scintillating 
wit. Now wit is not the quality that would 
appeal to Captain Dering. He was made 
captive by acertain affectionate sentimentalism 
which his wife could not help feeling for him 
though he was really a cad. But I feel I may 
not be doing Mrs. Langtry justice, for there 
was a chilliness on the first night which 
was due partly to the thermometer and 
partly to the whole atmosphere of the produc- 
tion. Mrs. Langtry has found a charming 
girl in Miss Jean Morrison, Mr. Leonard 
Boyne is characteristic in the part of Dering. 


Our Visitors.—The Russian company at 
the Avenue, like the German company at 
the Great Queen Street, understands the 
art of real character acting. Zhe Chosen 
People is not a “pleasant” play, but it is 
very vital. How curious it is that we in 
England have no plays dealing with the 
life of the people. Mrs. Lyttelton made 
a most meritorious start, but 
such work as hers is only 


spasmodic. Even melo- 
drama such as Mr. Sims 


used to give us showed us 
something of the heart of 
things. To-day we have 
practically nothing. There- 
fore the visit of the Russians 
and the Germans is welcome. 
I cannot sufficiently praise 
the latter company, which acts 
with amazing brilliance. 


At Covent Garden.—There are to be two 
cycles of “The Ring” at Covent Garden 
under Dr. Richter as follows :— 


First Cycle Second Cycle 


Das Rheingold - =- - May1 May to 
Die Watkiive - - - Maye2 May 12 
Stegfried -  - - - May 4 May 13 
Golterddmmerung — - - May 6 May 15 


The work will be presented in its entirety, 
without cuts, in the same manner as at Bay- 
reuth and as at Covent Garden under Dr. 
Richter in 1903. Die Wathkiire and Stegfried 
will begin at five o’clock and Gétlerdim- 
merung at half- past four o’clock in the 
afternoon, with an interval after the first act of 
an hour and _a half for dinner. Each act will 
start punctually at the time mentioned, and 
as the doors will be closed during the acts 
you must get there in time. No restriction 
will be made as regards dress. The only 
rule that will be rigorously enforced is that 
ladies must remove hats, bonnets, or any 
head-gear whatsoever. Special artists have 
been engaged, including Mesdames Morena 
(of Munich), Wittich (of Dresden and Bay- 
reuth), Rein] (of Berlin), Kniipfer-Egli (of 
Bayreuth), Kirkby Lunn (of London), and 
Messrs. Burrian (of Dresden), Ernst Kraus 
(of Berlin and Bayreuth), van Rooy (of Bay- 
reuth), Reiss (of Munich), and Whitehill (of 
Bayreuth). Very moderate prices have been 
arranged. 


Was William Terrissa Jew ?—The name, 
Lewin, has undoubtedly been uscd by a 
great many Jews, and in the Jewish Ency 


clopedia | read with some degree of surprise :— 
Lewin, William C. J. See Terris [sic] William. 


This statement is quite new to me, and is not mentioned in 


> Ao 


MISS LOLA PATEY AS ‘“ CINDERELLA” 


At the Theatre Royal, Leeds 
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the Dictionary of National Biography, which deals with several 
members of the Lewin family. 
George Herbert Lewin, a_ barrister-at-law; a connection of 
Mrs. Grote, the wife of the historian; and the grandson of 
Thomas Lewin, who was private secretary to Warren Hastings. 
The Westminster Gazette the other day referred 
mistakenly to Miss Terriss asa descendant of Grote. 
In Zhe Talk of the Town one of the characters 
appears as “‘ Ella Lewin.” 


Mr. Terriss was the son of 


Miss Martha Cunningham.—At Mr. 
Harvey’s pianoforte recital on Monday at 
the Queen’s Hall Miss Martha Cunningham 
achieved another success, her singing being 
a special feature of the evenine. Her in- 
terpretation of Rubinstein’s ‘*Der Asra” 
was dramatic and full of fire, whilst she 
gave a pleasant rendering of sucha light 
song as Edward German’s “ Love is Meant 
to Make us Glad.” Miss Cunningham sings 
with delightfully clear enunciation and 
piquant charm. 


A Lieder Singer.—Madame Lula 
Mysz-Gmeiner, the lieder singer who has 
come to town, was born in 1876 at Cron- 
stadt in Siebenburgen, where her father 
was a manufacturer. At the age of six 
she began to study the violin, but it was 
not until ten years later that the 
beauty of her voice attracted atten- 
tion, She enjoyed the personal friend- 
ship of Brahms, whose guidance in the 
interpretation of his songs proved 
an invaluable stimulus to her. She 
made her first appearance in 1897. 


ocala Arbus 
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Miss Decima Moore and her Little Boy. 


Bassano 


Miss Decima Moore is appearing in the Irish sketch at the Coliseum, as illustrated in the picture at the left-hand corner. She is the youngest of four sisters who have 

all made their mark on the stage. Eva is married to Mr. H. V. Esmond, Jessie is married to Mr. Cairns James, and Bertha is a teacher of singing. Miss Lilian Decima, 

to give the youngest her full name, was married in Richmond, United States, on July 18, 1894, and afterwards at Trinity Church, Chelsea, on May 20, 1896, to Mr. Cecil 
Ainslie Walker Leigh, whose brother is married to Miss Florence Lloyd. She has only one child, the little boy shown in this picture, who was born in 1898 
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DHEA PALER Re 


<The Orchid” at the Gaiety 


Miss Gertie Millar im 


blis & Walery 


MISS MILLAR AND HER PRETTY PIERROTS 


The little boys dressed as pierrots formed one of the most catching items in the first act of The Orchid in their song with Miss Millar 


home . 
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% 
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Ellis & Watery 


MISS MILLAR AND HER LITTLE CHIMNEY SWEEPS 


Miss Millar continues to be one of the charming features of The Orchid, which has increased in popularity since the introduction of its second edition, where these little 
sweep boys appear 
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as the Charming Heroine of Black and of White Boys. 


Ellis & Walery 


MISS MILLAR AND THE SWEEPS 


This song has replaced the pierrot song in the second edition. The boys make their appearance in the boxes of the mimic theatre which forms the stage and then come 
down and dance with Miss Millar 
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THES TALLER 


‘sThe Tatler’s” 


Sir George Newnes has bought 7e Academy and will, | under- 

stand, run it on popular lines. By popular lines I presume 
a purely personal form of journalism is intended. I anticipate 
that such vital questions as the following will be asked from week 
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Books and BookKmen. 


Book had become rather identified with a certain phase of the 
literary movement; but it does not in the least alter the fact 
that certain other poets continued to sell very well indeed after 
that period. 


to week and will be answered at 
length :— 

(1) What does George Mere- 
dith eat for dinner ? 

(2) Does Mr. Swinburne take 
sugar in his tea ? 

(3) Miss Marie Corelli’s house 
at Stratford-on-Avon. Has she a 
mulberry tree ? 

(4) Should literary men marry ? 

(5) Do literary women make 
good housewives ? 


And so on indefinitely. Serious 
reviews of books will soon be quite 
out of date. 


t is well known to everyone that 
Dr. Johnson is supposed to 
have composed a poem at the 
age of three, when he chanced to 
tread upon a duckling. It ran 
as follows :— 


Here lies good Master Duck 
Whom Samuel Johnson trod on; 
If it had liv'd it had been good luck, 
For then we'd had an odd one. 


This piece of well-nigh incredible 
precocity is capped by Miss Alice 
Corkran, who in Zhe Girls 
Realm publishes some reminis- 
cences of Robert Browning and 
includes among them what is 
supposed to have been his first 
poetical effusion, as follows :— 
Good people all 
Who wish to see 
A boy take physic, 
Look at me! 
MY’ friend, Mr. James Douglas, 
has just been telling us 
that good critics are few and far 


between, but that “there are 
plenty of literary. moles who 
burrow deep into the dust of 


genius.” I should have thought 


that the real reason that good critics were so few just now was 
because of the absence of literary moles. 


“DON QUIXOTE” AS ILLUSTRATED BY GUSTAVE DORE 


The above picture is one of the finest illustrations to the new edition of Don 
Quixote that Cassell and Co. are just publishing in sixpenny parts. Doré's illustra- 
tions have always a character of their own, and one of the weirdest and most 
impressive is this scene, where the Knight of the ‘Rueful Countenance is seen on 
his horse, Rozinante, with Sancho Panza in the background. The new illustrated 
edition of Don Qutxote is published in sixpenny parts, and with its beautiful paper 
and finely-reproduced pictures it makes one of the finest editions of Cervantes’s 
great masterpiece ever published; it is, moreover, of a specially topical interest 
just now 


So far from burrowing 


true with lovely lines that are now accepted everywhere. 
venture to say that if this small volume with all its lovely 


he Blackwoods, for example, 
sold three or four editions of 
one volume by Miss Moira O’Neill 
after that period. Further, one 
would like to know whether it 
was true or not that Mr. Lane, 
elated by the success of his many 
excellent poets, had not begun to 
drift into issuing some very small 
versifiers about the time of which 
he speaks. 


nother writer tells us that the 
decay of poetry is due to the 
fact that the younger generation 
has produced no great poets and 
no great poetry, that we have 
none who sing in the old fashion, 
and so on. As this particular 
critic, however, has ventured to 
write disparagingly of Milton he 
is scarcely qualified to have an 
opinion on the subject. An appre- 
ciation of Lycédas is a touchstone 
of taste for poetry. 


‘T*here is still as good poetry 

published to-day as 
ever was, but it is more concen- 
trated. The public are always 
deluded by bulk. Here is a test 
-—Lord Tennyson was the most 
worshipped poet of the last gene- 
ration. He made £4,000 a year 
out of poetry, whereas no poet 


there 


to-day makes 4,000 pence. His 
eight or ten volumes sold in 


myriads. The tradition of this 
will live and prosper for yet 
another generation. 


ut the real first-class poetry in 
Tennyson — what a_ small 
volume it could be compressed 
into; a beautiful volume it is 
Yet I 


deep into the dust of genius, columns it seems to me are written 
daily by people who have never read a book that is more than 


lines were produced for the first time to-day it would have no sale 
whatever. 


fifty years old, and the bulk 
of whose reading has_ been 
obtained from the books of the 
hour. 4 It is because there ere 
so many people writing with 
but a superficial acquaintance 
with books and no gift for 
burrowing that good critics are 
so few and far between, 


N eanwhile I find that Mr. 

John Lane’s idea as to 
the reason why poetry does not 
now 'sell has evoked a con- 
siderable amount of interesting 
controversy. Mr. Lane, it will 
be remembered, told the editor 
of The Book Monthly that it 
was all due to Oscar Wilde ; 
that he had been selling poetry 
in tons until Mr. Wilde’s trial, 
and that after that he could 
not sell it inounces. Of course, 
that would ‘only go to explain 
that Mr. Lane through the 
publication of Zhe Yellow 


TO THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY POET 


[Whilst Mr. John Lane has recently been interviewed on the ‘‘slump” 
in modern poetry, another writer suggests that at least magazines use it 
like old hats in broken windows—to stuff up holes in pages.] 


Eh? You've written a great poem that is bound to make your name— 
Editions numberless and oft, dollars and deathless fame? 

Its subject is—— My dear chap, go to bed; your brain is turned. 
“Not joking?” Well, then, listen to hard fact. It’s time you learned. 


Write a nonsense book for babies, try a blood-and-thunder tale, 
Run a fashion paper—all of these might yield you cakes and ale: 
But poetry to-day, man, don’t you grasp the fact it means— 
Eating your very soul out filling holes in magazines? 


“Ten lines to eke this column out.” In goes your subtlest thought, 

Sandwiched between two fashion plates, the’ finest thing you’ve 
wrought, 

On butterflies, or Judgment Day, that matters not a whit; 

The editor’s concern is only how the verses fit. 


Beggared and blind was Homer old, Shakspere held horses’ reins. 
Why, then, these lofty hopes of yours? The sorry fact remains, 
"Tis rags stuff yawning window-panes. Sad o’er his desk he leans, 
‘The twentieth-century poet, patching holes in magazines, 


M:* John Davidson has 
touched the point effec- 
tively in an interesting article 
in Zhe Outlook, where he says 
that there is no public appre- 
ciation of poetry now in 
England, but he says further— 
and rightly—that poetry is the 
most important writing of men, 
the thing that will live the 
longest. I for my part have no 
hesitation whatever in saying 
that there are poems which 
have appeared in certain small 
volumes that are issued annu- 
ally and that are practically 
ignored—ignored in particular 
by such critics as the one who 
says that there are no great 
poets writing to-day — which 
will be read with enthusiasm 
in ages to come when the very 
names of our popular novelists 
are forgotten. In __ literature 
more than in most things time 
brings its revenges. kK. kK. 
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Writers at Home—Mr. Austin Dobson, 
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Copyright of ‘The Tatler" 


Mr. Henry Austin Dobson is a native of Plymouth, and passed his sixty-fifth birthday a week ago. He was for many years in the Board of Trade, but is 
best known as a man of letters, and is one of the finest poets of our time. He published ‘‘ Vignettes in Rhyme” in 1873 and “ Old-world Idylls in 1883 
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Tattiebogle Tales for Children. No. VI. By Mrs. I. Ames. 


There once was a boy And often he would But Hendrick, the donkey, And decided at length 

Who was called Little Jan To his parents complain Was clever and wise, It would be the best thing 
He was brave as a lion That he must be a soldier, And listened to Jan To go to the palace 

And fought like a man. But always in vain. With a tear in his eyes. And wait on the King. 


They rode through the forest, And at night when they saw Then onward next day Who challenged at once; 
Dined under a tree, The full moon overhead They proceeded, and soon And then Hendrick sat down 

And camped by a stream They gathered some bracken They met a magnificent And commanded the fellow 
When they halted for tea. And got into bed. Scarlet dragoon, To lead them to town. 


(To be continued) 
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Mending a Puncture.—A few hints on 
motor-tyre repairing may not be out of place. 
If the damage done has resulted in a cut or 
gash it is well first to gently push a rubber 
patch, unsolutioned, through the hole. Hold 
it in place as evenly as you can and then 
work in the solution with the end of a lucifer 
match. If the solution be applied first in the 
ordinary way the patch will curl up and can- 
not possibly be manceuvred into position 
inside the tube. An outer patch should then 
be put on as usual, ample time being allowed 
for the solution to become quite “tacky ” ; 
that is to say, it 
should be prac- 
tically dry upon 
both surfaces. 
Over the whole 
bind a_ well-solu- 
tioned piece of thin 
canvas to give 
additional support, 
and it will be found 
that a repair 
managed on these 
lines will be per- 
fectly satisfactory. 


“Motors and 
Motoring.”’—A 
little handbook 
bearing the above 
title and written by 
Professor Spooner 


This picture shows a rather remarkable test for a 12-h.p. Oldsmobile. 
distance, the total weightl'’of the car being 17,200 Ib. 
making a little over 12 tons in all. 


THE TATLER 


Tatler’s’” Motor Sparks. 


has just been issued by T. C. and E. C. Jack 
in the “ Shilling Scientific” series. The 
information given with reference to the actual 
mechanism of the motor will be found ex- 
tremely useful and should be readily under- 
stood by a novice since as far as possible 


A SMALL MOTOR THAT DREW A TRAM CAR CONTAINING FIFTY-ONE PASSENGERS 


the editor of Collier’s Weekly of New York 


Hitched to a trolley car it pulled it some 
In\ it were fifty-one passengers aggregating 6,885 lb., 
A fair rate of speed was obtained. This car belongs to Mr. Henry T. Clinton, 


technical language—or perhaps one should 
say the language of the workshop—has been 
avoided. The advice concerning lubrication, 
the use of brakes, gear-changing, and the 
general driving of a car should be carefully 
noted. In a future edition these, together 
with various other devices well known to 
practical motorists, would perhaps prove more 
useful to the novice if collected in a section 
devoted entirely to wayside repairs. 


The Gordon Bennett Competi- 

tors.—Since my notes concerning 
the probable com- 
petitors for the Gor- 
don Bennett were 
written it has been 
officially stated that 
the car referred to. 
as an English Dar- 
racq has been 
entered as a 
“Weir” (being con- 
structed throughout 

~ by Weir of Glasgow, 
who built the Eng- 
lish Darracgqs last 
year), and is to be 
driven by Mr. A. 
Lee Guinness _in- 
stead of Mr. Raw- 
linson as was at first 
assumed would be 
the case. 


OUR FOURTEENTH DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


FOR RULES SEE LAST WEEK'S ISSUE, 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 2 


(Fourteenth Series) 


Cc oO C (K) 
Oo L I Vv I A 
U JOS) pleels R 
R2O3S VA Eel aNesD: 
ie A Rao U S 


apw dH 


« See The Vicar of Wakefield and Twelfth Night. 
. ‘* Rosamond "’ cannot be accepted. 


. Paul of Tarsus. No alternative can be accepted. 
Twenty solvers were wrong on this light. 
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Correct answers to No. 2 have been received from: 
Amazing, Ashbury, Abbotts, Afelinda, Aenea, Axenstein, 
Aria, Aldegarde, Ablighter, Abracadabra, Algonda, Arho, 
Agag, Almeria, Aredark, Abeille, Achilles, Alnwick, 
A.A.A,, A.C.R., Aldebella, Aggio, Alif, Archway, Abacus, 
Acorn, April, Arosa, Auriol, Anovice, Avinnie, Altanower, 
Aeronaut, Andrea, Abna, Alesley, Amyand, Aston, Bertha, 
Bydand, Boz, Bricky, Belinda, B.U.W., Beginnah, 
Brown-eyes, Bute, Beta, Belmanor, Brian-boru, Beaufort, 
Belmont, Bebena, Briar-rose, Bonnie-bell, Buffer, Beauty, 
Brutus, Billee, Bulbul, Bimbo, Britonia, Bunny, Cossack, 
Cheyne, Cass, Cantiniere, Cleevi, Corrib, Chaos, Clari- 
belle, Claughton, Cyprus, Cherry-cheeks, Coomb, Cour- 
tier, Caste, Clarelou, Caldan, Carlos, Castledene, Claudia, 
Chippers, Che-sara-sara, Chippie, Carissima, Chiria, 
Candun, Chicot, Chinchin, Colepark, Cwrwda, Cheery- 
chich, Corbiniere, Cairo, Dinah, Dignity, Dodpoller, 
Darekil, Doune, Daleros, Duquessa, Daxy, Dumnorix, 
Dale, Dainty, Donnetta, Daralee, Dun, Dumps, Duchess, 
Don, Doll, Daddy, Driscoll, Dghuisa, Dolabella, Ditton- 
dene, Duffer, Eiya, Eastwind, E sperance, Elleville, 
Emerald, Elex, nilorac, a-maria, Elms, Enos, 
Elswitha, yn, Ethie, Efsie, Elmbank, Etteragram, 
Firstry, Furry, Flosager, Fulwood, Fancy, Fern, Fuchsia, 
Floss-silk, ‘Florence, Fairy, Fog, Florodora, Floridelle, 
Freda, Fiora, Firefly, Fidelia, Francis, Glen, Gollywog, 
Golden-girl, Glynn, Gopher, Good-luck, Grumgrizzly, 
Gem, Glenmalure, Gasco, Glevum, Golo, Gladwyn, 
Horsa, Heath, Hairy-heels, Hoopoe, Howitzer, Hati, 
Hemlock, Hadith, Ibs, Idak, Ignota, Inverloddon, Jaelsee, 
Jacko, Joker, Jap, Jacey, Jersey, Jed, Kinghawkes, 
Katharina, Keewee, Kid, Kathbaron, Kamsin, ‘Kingsan, 
Kathleen, Katinka, Kamoral, Kempsey, Kiwi, Ko, Leep, 
Links, Louisa, Leslie, Lutra, Littlestone, Libussa, Lan- 
nie, Lamlash, Lady-bower, Lulu, Lengthington, Lady- 


bird, Lhasa, Lorraine, Libra, Maldonada, Miggins, 
Mahtal, Mascotte, Maise, Moremie, Massareene, Manor, 
Mars, Mop, Millamant, Macaudax, Midge, M.L.H., 


Marion, Mouth, Mavourneen, Marie, Minorca, Machaon, 


Mourino, Mother-bunch, Marju, Mummer, Mudjekeewis, 
Nigger, Nelto, Nimble, Nibs, Novice, Oak, Orchid, 
Ovalina, Oku, Owlet, Owen, Oh-there, Oh-gir's, Olea, 
Oceanide, Pixie, Polytock, Pongo, Parabere, Peverel, 
Pearl, Poop, Pearlies, Park, Pebble, Paris, Pollywaddles, 
Pop, Paddy, Pretty-well, Proby, Pathan, Pegunhere, 
Pongkyle, Pekoe, Petite-marie, Pizarro, Primavera, Pluto, 
Piccino, Queerlock, Redual, Roma, Reldas, Rockaway, 
Rhagatt, Roy, Raven, Riec, Rock, Ronpu, Remus, Snipe, 
Simple, Seastar, Splendide, Supercargo, Senga, Southoe, 
Skerry, Sweetbells, Stede, Scraps, Sturford, Serapion, 
St. Rowan, Smart, Sunbeam, She, Scafell, Sheward, 
Saskerre, Stodgy, Sillee, Square, Speranz., orvart, 
Seeker, Speedwell, Sa, Shamrock, Salmon, St. Quentin, 
Thumbi, Trio, Tax, Tiptilted, Tamworth, Tobias-john, 
Tri-kent, Tomwin, Tiballak, Truth, Troloss, Tramps, 
Tootles, Titmouse, Turnip-top, Tryandu, Trim, Tina, 
Taffy, Ugly, Usher, Veronica, Viola, Virginian, Victor, 
Vinna, What-ho, Worcester, Weazel, Wyst, Workitout 
Wild-walker, Wyvern, Wag, Wildman, Waver, Wales, 
Wild-violet, Wynell, Waughtauk, Wasp, Winifred, 
Wensleydale, Xit, Xam, Xpdnc, Xoc, Yeliab, Ynl, Yoko, 


Double Acrostic No. 5 


(Fourteenth Series) 


Two forms of art. One soothes the savage breast. 
The other mimics mortals at their best 
Or worst. Each has its own especial zest. 


. King George the Third was this for many a year, 
And so his son as regent did appear. 
. Take mariner whom chance misfortunes threw 


’Mid pigmies, giants, talking-horses too. 
Deduct first letter with this light in view. 
. Girds in this land and makes it freedom’s isle, 
Gives fish and bathing, but its fogs are vile. 
The inventor who did first declare 
How to shoot words across the empty air, 
And how to catch them where we would have them 


. Reversed. 


(He married recently, are you aware ?) (fare. 
. An old and feeble Empire in the East, 
Its customs nasty and its strength the least, 


Its people yellow and its dogs a feast. 
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Yahoo, Yasmar, Yamay, Yentocs, Yma, Yellow, Zimmy, 
Zingari, Zaza, Zaramac, Zarabin, Zed, Z.Z.Z., Zebra, 
Zulu, Zamzam. 

Correct answers to No.1 are credited to: Beaufort, 
Mahtal, Tr-kent. 


THIRTEENTH SERIES 


With regard to No. 13 many solvers forgot that no 
alternatives are allowed to the uprights, others made 
mistakes or slips. All pleas have been carefully examined 
but are far too numerous to answer individually. 
‘“* Shellac "' is very generally used, and Chinamen are not 
peculiar in this respect, but the Chinese regard ‘ asafoe- 
tida” as a pleasant scent, in which they are unique. 
Marks for doubtful answers would not avail because 
many solvers have guessed all the acrostics of |the series. 
are: Alnwick, Arho, Aenea, Almeria, Baturi, 
y, Boz, Ca-ira, Candun, Chiria, Dumnorix, Eliot, 
Freda, Glevum, Golo, Hati, Ko, Kamsin, Mum- 
a ger, Nibs, Oku, Pop, Roma, Square, Skerry, 
Yoko, Yeliab, 

For these the following is set :— 


Special Acrostic 


Once this as capital of that 
Was surely seen ; 

But now they are in different lands 
With much between. 


1. From what with almost speed of wind can fly, 
Deduct two letters—we are fixed and high. 


iS) 


Reversed with head and tail I am, they say, 
A most expensive curio of to-day. 
3. Half of the man who seems to hope 
Us from our fogs to free, 
Half of his Christian name, that is, 
And that reversed must be. 
4, Reverse and then add head to make 
Great statesman of Japan, 
Whose daughter married recently 
An European man. 
5. This thoroughfare with Piccadilly ranks, 
Unites, but does not touch the river banks. 


Answers must be sent in by first post on Monday. 
Explanations must be given. No alternatives allowed, 
but if no one guesses correctly the best will be taken. 
No answer will be accepted unless the pseudonym is 
written at the top. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Speedy Welshmen.—The most disquieting 
fact in the rout of England at Cardiff seems 
to have been overlooked. After each defeat 
of England by Wales we have comforted our- 
selves with the reflection that we have been 
beaten only by superior combination and that 
individually English footballers are as good if 
not better than Welsh. After what happened 
at Cardiff I am afraid we can no longer lay 
this flattering unction to our souls. Individu- 
ally and collectively the Welsh “ threes ” were 
far better than the English. Man for man 
Gabe, Llewellyn, Morgan, and Rees showed 
themselves far finer players than Dillon, 
Raphael, Coopper, and Palmer. Raphael and 
Dillon have other recommendations than 
speed, but Coopper and Palmer are nothing 
if not sprinters, yet at Cardiff they appeared 
slow and clumsy beside Gabe and Morgan— 
Carthorses racing with thoroughbreds as 
someone said to me after the match. Morgan 
is probably the fastest three-quarter in the 
United Kingdom, but it cannot have been 
comforting to the Selection Committee to see 
the way Palmer was repeatedly overhauled by 
Llewellyn. 


A Familiar Excuse.—One is becoming a 
little tired of the excuse which is offered with 
pious iteration every year for the defeats 
administered by Wales to England that the 
number of English clubs and the differences 
in style make it impossible for any selection 
committee to pick a really representative side. 
1 admit at once that the lack of a distinctive 
style in English Rugby football makes it 
difficult to choose a well-blended side for 
international matches, but to a certain extent 
this same difficulty exists in Association foot- 
ball, and yet the Selection Committee succeeds 
in overcoming it. Apart from the Corinthians, 
who possess a style peculiar to themselves, 
there are well-defined differences in the 
methods of most of the big Association teams. 
Aston Villa and Bury, Tottenham and South- 
ampton, play their own particular game, but 


the Association Selection Committee somehow 
manages to make a fairly successful mixture 
out of the materials at its disposal. If Scot- 
land beats England this year, whatever 
excuses or explanations may be offered of the 


Copyright of “The Tatler" 
THE GREATEST OF MODERN BATSMEN 


V. Trumper, who is coming over with the next 
Australian team 


defeat, I do not think we shall be told that the 
distance between Sunderland and Portsmouth 
or the difference between the Corinthian style 
and the style of Aston Villa prevented the 


LORD BRACKLEY’S CRICKET TEAM 


Selection Committee from putting a really 
representative side into the field at the Crystal 
Palace. 


A Football ‘‘Wisden.”—Why is it that 
some enterprising journalist on the look-out for 
a new idea has not thought of a football 
Wisden ? The famous cricket almanack was 
not built in a day, and I do not suppose that 
a football ’¢sden, no matter how interesting, 
would prove an immediate success ; but every- 
thing comes to him who waits. I commend 
the notion to journalists in general and to 
C. B. Fry and J. J. Bentley in particular. 
There are, of course, two or three excellent foot- 
ball annuals already in existence, but somehow 
none of them is indispensable in the same sense 
that W/7%sden is. The almanack I have in my 
mind, in proper editoral hands, might easily be 
made as necessary a companion to everyoue 
who takes an interest in football as W7yfen 
is to every lover of cricket. 


A Cricket Library.—I suppose the founda- 
tion of evcry cricket library is a collection of 
Wisden up to date. | began to collect cricket 
literature with a Visden for 1882, and | can 
conscientiously say that I have derived more 
pleasure from my little yellow volumes than 
from every other book in the same shelves. 
My Scores and Biographies cost me about 
seventeen times as much as my W7zsden, but 
I confess that more than a quarter of the pages 
of the four volumes still remain uncut. I 
wonder if there is anyone who knows his 
Scores and Biographies as hundreds of people 
know their W7¢sden. Possibly P. F. Warner 
may, but I doubt it. Ican take up a Wisden 
of twenty-three years ago and feel | am among 
old friends, but in reading the Scores I somc- 
how always feel that I am in shadowland. 


Climatic Football.—Footballers’ form has 
been heavily discounted by the extraordinary 
varieties of climate during the past fortnight, 
and it is just as well for the Selection Com- 
mittee that their duties can be postponed till 


Lewis Protheroe 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—Moss (umpire), Thompson, Hayes, Mr. T. G. O. Cole, Mr. C. H. M. Ebden, Mr. G. Drummond, 
Sam Beeton, and the other umpire and scorer; front row—Mr. G. H. Simpson-Hayward, Mr. A. F. Somerset, Lord Brackley (captain), Mr. C. P. Foley, 


Captain Wynyard, Mr. R. W. Burn 
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the middle of next month. A succession of 
frost and thaw played havoc with the 
grounds all over England and produced some 
astonishing results. For the most part the 
players seemed to have disliked the frost even 
more than the thaw; at any rate, in those 
matches I saw when the ground was frost- 
bound the play fell far below the ordinary 
standard of the teams engaged. Even in a 
cup tie the professional footballer goes 
delicately when a misdirected charge 
may mean a broken limb, 


The Player Critic.—Mr. P. A. Vaile 
has established for himself a unique 
position in the world of lawn tennis. 
By persistent criticism of the methods 
of English players he has come to be 
regarded as an authority on a game in 
which asa player he has attained but 
slender success. In Great Lawn Ten- 
nis Players: Their Methods Ilus- 
trated, with the help of G. W. Beldam’s 
camera, Mr, Vaile has produced a 
most readable book on lawn tennis, 
even if the first impression left on the 
reader by the illustrations is that no 
one in England hits a tennis ball cor- 
rectly except Mr. Vaile. In his preface 
Mr. Vaile gets to business at once 
by giving a list of strokes which he 
declares “are unknown to—or at least 
not played by—the English player.” 
These strokes number no fewer than 
sixteen, and include ‘the cut volley,” 
“the chop service,” and “ the American 
service.” We often hear that lawn tennis is 
losing its popularity because it has become 
too scientific. If this theory is correct the 
game ought to disappear altogether when 
every player has to add Mr. Vaile’s sixteen 
unexploited strokes to his repertory. 


The Artistic Side.—Mr. Vaile is so plain- 
spoken himself that he will not, I hope, 
be offended if I point out a single defect 
in his conception of lawn 7 
tennis. He completely 
neglects the artistic side 
of the game and is too 
purely utilitarian. At 
least this is the idea I 
gathered from looking 
throuzh the illustrations 
in Great Lawn Tennis 
Players. However 
faulty in execution they 
may be, most of R. F. 
Doherty’s and Harold 
Mahony’s strokes are the 
perfection of grace, while 
the photographs which 
Mr. Vaile gives of him- 
self — presumably as 
models—represent him 
in a variety of strained 
and uncouth attitudes. 
Even for the sake of 
winning the champion- 
ship it is doubtful if 
many English players 
would care to adopt 
such a_ hopelessly in- 
artistic stroke as the reverse American service 
appears to be when delivered by Mr. Vaile. 


The Chamberlain of Billiards. — Since 
his return to England last autumn John 
Roberts has been treated with a curious 
neglect by most of the London daily papers. 
The Sportsman and Sporting Life have, of 
course, chronicled his doings regularly, but 


except for 7he Daily Telegraph Roberts has 
been left severely alone by the London morn- 
ing papers. I have no doubt at all that 
Roberts makes far and away better copy than 
any other player now before the public. He 


is the Chamberlain of the billiard world, and 
one would imagine that the journalistic lime- 
light would be instinctively turned upon him. 
Considering what a fine showman he is 


Stereoscopic Co, 


ONE OF THE FINEST WELSH FORWARDS 
A. F. Harding, captain of the London Welsh 


Roberts has always been singularly indifferent 
to newspapers and alltheir works. Hedetests 
interviewers, and a few years back refused a 
place at the reporters’ table in the Egyptian 
Hall to the representative of a sporting 
journal which had somehow offended him. , 


Not Up to Standard.—John Roberts, I 
fancy, will not break his heart that his big 
break was ‘“‘ not passed ” because the table on 


QUEEN'S PARK RANGERS V. BRISTOL ROVERS 
The Rovers’ right wing on the ball 


which it was made had not been tested by the 
Billiard Association. Provided he can make 
the breaks and draw the crowds Roberts will 
be quite content to let the association do all the 
“ passing ” and legislating it pleases. A very 
prominent member of the Billiard Association 
hints in the “ Badminton ” volume on billiards 
that many of Roberts’s biggest breaks in the 
past were made on tables specially adapted to 
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DHE LAGER. 


long scores. It may possibly be true that in 
the old days Roberts used to play most of his 
exhibition games on easier tables than that 
on which Dawson and Stevenson played their 
unfinished match the other day ; but what if 
he did play on such tables? Until the Bil- 
liard Association took the matter in hand it is 
to be presumed that his contemporaries and 
rivals played under similar conditions, but 
none of them succeeded in either 
beating Roberts or in equalling his 
breaks. The fact is that at his best 
Roberts was too good for any of his 
contemporaries on any table or under 
any conditions. I see, by the way, that 
Roberts in a recent interview declared 
that Reece, in his opinion, showed 
more promise than any of the younger 
players. It was Roberts who first 
recognised Stevenson’s genius for bil- 
liards, and Reece ought to feel compli- 
mented by the old champion’s tribute 
to his powers. Reece at present has 
not the delicacy of Stevenson, but 
he plays a remarkably sound game. 
Moreover, he is a bit of an athlete with 
a fondness for fresh air, a taste which 
is of more value than it seems to the 
professional billiard-player. 


Tedious Billiards.—The next time 
Dawson and Stevenson meet they will 
either have to play a shorter game or 
longer hours. What ought to have 
been the best match of the season 
ended in an anti-climax, when at mid- 
night last Saturday week Stevenson, though 
leading by nearly 1,400 points, was still 600 
short of game. How this deadlock came 
about it is not easy to explain. Stevenson 
made all his breaks quickly, and there was 
not a great deal of safety play. Incidentally 
the fiasco of this match threw some light 
on the comparative form of John Roberts at 
his best and that of Dawson and Stevenson 
at the present day. Roberts time after time 
has made 24,000 in a 
fortnight, and in his 
match with Dawson six 
years ago he found not 
the slightest — difficulty 
in reaching his daily 
average of 1,500. 


Scoring Made Easy. 
—To many bridge- 
players the trouble of 
scoring deprives the 
game of half its delights. 
To score correctly is not 
a formidable task for 
anyone, but the totting 
up at the end of the 
rubber is trying to those 
who have not a taste 
for arithmetic. The other 
day I came across a 
most ingenious  self- 
acting marker which 
automatically marks the 
score and adds up the 
figures. It is difficult to 
explain on paper the 
working of Wallich’s automatic marker, as 
this labour-saving contrivance is called, but 
it may roughly be described as a small metal 
disc with two pointers not unlike the hands 
of a watch. By pressing a small button these 
pointers mark the score, the addition being 
done automatically at the end of each deal, 
Personally, I find that this new marker relieves 
bridge of its only drawback, M.R.R. 
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Notes om the Furniture of Yesterday and To-day. 


“ A History of English Furniture.”—The 
first three parts, at 7s. 6d. each, have been 
issued by Lawrence and Bullen of a sump- 
tuous publication on English furniture written 
by Mr. Percy Macquoid, R.I. There are 
about 1,000 illustrations in addition to sixty 
prints in colour after drawings by Mr. Shirley 
Slocombe. The work is to be com- 
pleted in about twenty monthly parts. 
The author has had access to the 
treasure-houses of the nobility and to 
the precious gems of collectors. With 
such a wealth of illustration, accom- 
panied by a cécevone possessed of the 
thorough technical equipment of 
Mr. Macquoid, the lover of old furni- 
ture for its own sake will find his 
enthusiasm quickened, and_ the 
student will discover therein the 
solution of many of his difficulties. 
An unpleasing feature is that the 
lines of print at the back of the illus- 
trations are plainly visible across 
their face. It is to be hoped that the 
work will not be overloaded with 
illustrations extraneous to furniture. 
Two topographical prints appear in 
Part III]. which might have been 
dispensed with. But it is peevish to 
do more than allude to these as slight 
blemishes. The fine Elizabethan 
cabinet we reproduce, inlaid with 
marquetry with Tudor rose panels, 
though showing marked Spanish in- 
fluence is undoubtedly of English 
workmanship. It was discovered 
“practically in its present condition 
in the basement of a house in the 
country, and used by children as a rabbit 
hutch, the baby rabbits being relegated 
to the smaller compartments ”—a fine piece 
of vandalism for which their elders must now 
hang their heads. One is reminded of the 
pilgrimage to the lumber-room of the fasci- 
nating children in Mr. Kenneth-Grahame’s 
Golden Age. 


QUEEN ANNE MIRROR FRAME 


Walnut, carved and gilded 


Glass—nineteenth century 


Emulating the Yellow Man.—In art the 
Chinese and Japanese have given much to 
Europe. Silk fabrics, porcelain, and lacquer- 


work are among the better-known objects 
borrowed directly and slavishly imitated by 
Lacquerwork came 
English, French, and Dutch mer- 


the western craftsmen. 
last of all. 


ELIZABETHAN CABINET INLAID 


In the possession of Sir George Donaldson 


From A History of English Furniture, by Percy Macquoid, R.I. 


(Lawrence and Bullen) 


chants had long sent home lacquered boxes, 
and with characteristic ingenuity the French 
cabinetmakers had employed pieces of these 
as panels for their furniture, but the supply 
being insufficient for the demand they at- 
tempted a lacquer of their own. This even- 
tually resulted in the perfection of the cele- 
brated Vernis-MWartin, or Martin’s varnish, 
But Dutch craftsmen had been making similar 
experiments, and Huygens achieved the best 
results. In the time of William and Mary 
many of these Dutch lac cabinets came to this 
country. In the early eighteenth century Eng- 
lish makers attempted lac, but it never reached 
the excellency of the continental substitutes 
for the fine lac of the East. The cabinet we 
illustrate is of the middle eighteenth century. 
The hizges and corners are chased brass of 
English or Dutch workmanship. The stand 
is English of early Georgian days when the 
cabriole leg was a substantial piece of joinery. 


What is Lac?—It is the most highly 
valued of the Chinese and Japanese decora- 
tive furniture. It appears that a thin sheet 
of paper is affixed to the surface of the 
furniture, which receives repeated coats of thin 
transparent varnish until the surface is ex- 
ceedingly lustrous. The process is a secret 
one, but it is believed that sometimes as many 
as from six to ten coats of varnish are patiently 
laid on. The most beautiful is the lacquer 
on gold ground. Some of the early pieces of 
this nature used by Gouthiére for panels in 
the furniture for Marie Antoinette retain their 
lustre undimmed to the present day. At the 
time of the break-up of the feudal system in 
Japan, when the present dynasty{was founded, 
many beautiful lac cabinets inlaid with ivory 
and mother-of-pearl found] their way to this 
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IN MARQUETRY 


country. Old collect ons were dispersed and 
sent to Paris for sale to raise funds for the 
civil war. Since that day the Japanese have 
bought back many of their finest lacquered 
treasures which have been deposited in the 
museum at Tokio for native artists to follow 
the old masters. Some of the lac cabinets 
and screens at the Victori. and 
Albert Museum are valued at no less 
than £1,000 apiece. ‘To those in- 
terested in the subject there is the 
interesting report of the acting consul 
at Hakodate on the lacquer industry 
of Japan published asa parliamentary 
paper in 1882, 


Queen Anne Mirrors.—The soli- 
dity and simplicity of the carved 
walnut mirror frame 
is a noticeable feature 
in the Queen Anne 
and early Georgian 
period The specimen we illustrate 
is a fine example carved in walnut 
and gilded. There are many forms 
differing slightly from this in detail. 
It is not always possible to find the 
old glass intact, nor is it desirable. 
The insularity of English art at that 
time was most pronounced. ‘There 
is nothing to show that the glorious 
age of Louis XIV. had produced the 
most sumptuous and richly-decorated 
furniture the modern world has 
scen. It is, however, from these 
early eighteenth-century days that 
the tendency towards comfort and 
homeliness becomcs markedly | er- 
ceptible in English furniture. Designers and 
specialists with an eye to the modern needs 
of domestic furniture find in the style of 
Queen Anne a fine quarry to delve for ideas 
suitable for adaptation to the home of to-day. 
Much of the finest modern furniture, especially 
for bedrooms, is being made on the best 
models of the Queen Anne period. A. H. 


LAC CABINET 


Middle eighteenth century 
In the coll.stion of W. G. Honey, Esq., Cork 
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LONDON. 

MY’ DEAR PRISCILLA,—Early last week [ 
ta went to the last of ‘a long course of 
children’s parties which have taken place this 
season. The following day the little people 
who have danced their sma!l shoes night 
after night into holes and 
carried on their juvenile flirta- 
tions over generous platefuls 
of jelly and trifle returned to 
their “ horn books” and their 
Latin grammars and the retro- 
spective enjoyment of their 
triumphs. On the whole, | 
am inclined to think that the 
modern child is not so d/asé 
nor so desperately experienced 
as he or she is painted. Of 
course, one hears a great deal 
to the contrary, and | have just 
been reading a letter in one 
of the daily papers complaining 
of the amount of champagne 
that the boys are allowed after 
the sports at one of our great 
public schools and mentioning 
the fact that lads of fifteen 
were not only drunk on such 
occasions but had to “stay 
out” next morning. The idea 
is distressing to say the very 
least of it, and for my own 
part | am quite convinced that 
the healthy ‘human boy” 
who will eat or drink pretty 
much what he is offered, and 
who at the age of fifteen is 
nearly always thirsty, would 
every whit as lief have a bottle 
of ginger beer as he would the 
finest brand of champagne. 
Of course, there are some lads 
who during the holidays are 
quite used to taking wine with 
their meals, but the fact that 
there is so much abuse when 
the boys get the chance of un- 
limited cham- 
pagne proves 
that there must : : 
be a good deal 
of  inexperi- 
ence as_ well. 
People are fond Nee 
of contending, 
too, that the average little girl 
of fourteen or fifteen has been 
allowed to mix with her elders 
to such an extent that she is 
inclined to turn up her pert 
little nose at all the children 
provided for her entertainment 
at parties and confine her attention exclu- 
sively to the grown-up male portion of the 
company. 

My own experience, however", during the 
last month has carried me a long way past 
this idea, and it has rather struck me that 


in lhe Home 


while tolerating their presence and conde- 
scending to extend her favour to them the 
modern girl rather avoids the grown-ups than 
otherwise. My case has been borne out by a 
story which I heard the other day of a little 
lady of some fifteen or sixteen summers who, 


DINNER DRESS 


Of black Chantilly lace trimmed with jet and Irish point insertion; belt of + 


Pompadour taffetas (Maison Drecoll) 


on a smart, well-groomed cavalry officer being 
presented to her with a view to claiming the 
waltz, replied hurriedly, “ Presently ; 1 am en- 
gaged for this one,” and-went off to “ take the 
floor” with another jewne lle of her own 


age. My conclusion is that with some very 
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. notable exceptions, say, 15 or 20 per cent., the 


child of to-day is as natural and wholesome, 
as refreshingly frank and capable of -enjoy- 
ment, as Cain and Abel may have been in the 
early morning of creation. 

I can scarcely remember having extracted 
more real enjoyment out of any 
theatrical entertainment of late 
than I have out of Much 
Ado About Nothing at His 
Majesty’s. Iam not going to 
attempt to describe the dresses 
to you for they are as varied, 
and I might add as fantas- 
tically costly, as was everything 
during the luxury-loving second 
quarter of the sixteenth century. 
The exquisite brocades and 
silks and satins are enough 
alone to make a visit to the 
theatre worth the while of every 
woman among us. The rich 
combinations of brown and 
red, brown and green, myrtle 
and gold, have a very gorgeous 
effect, and the styles of sleeves 
and gown are correspondingly 
varied. In some instances the 
manche is enormously wide 
from the shoulder to the wrist, 
setting off the tight bodice with 
a straight-fronted stomacher, 
the full skirt opening over 
a petticoat of a contrasting 
colour, and in others it is tight- 
fitting with the solid-looking 
pouf at the top slashed all 
round with a lighter silk or 
satin. One of Miss Wini- 
fred Emery’s remarkable gowns 
is adorned with innumer- 
able little bows finished with 
aiguillettes such as I remem- 
ber seeing in a picuure of Queen 
and which is a very 
typical instance of the fantastic 
nature of La Mode’s_ pet 
schemes in those days. 

The head-dresses are, how- 
ever, frankly charming, and we 
might have culled some very 
“workable” ideas from them. 
The prettiest were, I think, 
those in which the hair was 
parted in the middle and a 
coronal in the form of a thick 
plait brought right round the 
head and twined very effec- 
tively with pearls. Probably 
the undoubted picturesqueness 
of this gene will result in 
countless imitations, in which 
case we shall find the beautiful pearls of the 
Parisian Diamond Company (Regent Street, 
Bond Street, and the Burlington Arcade) are 
more than ever in request. The little lattice- 
work pearl skull cap is also worn in the play. 
—Yours, DELAMIRA. 


Bess, 
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The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


i asbion forecasts point to the fact that 

ribbon parasols will be very popular 
this spring. The ribbons will be of graduated 
sizes, those at the base being very wide and 
narrowing as they near the top. The ex- 
amples carried out in satin ribbon in pale 
shades as well as white and écru are most 
effective, but some very pretty designs in 
Pompadour ribbons are likewise included in 
the various schemes. 
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A charming no- 
velty in the matter .of 
trimming is designed 
for the adornment of 
silk blouses as well as 
négligés of different 
kinds. It is carried 
out in silk with centres 
of embroidered _ soie 
and a tiny edging of 
fluted or frilled silk, 
and it bears ,a strong 


resemblance to the 
garter elastic. Some 


of these trimmings are 
supplemented with the’ 
tiniest silk fringe 
possible in lieu of the 
frilled edge, and this is 
equally effective and 
gives the trimming a 
more decorative ap- 
pearance, 


‘ez Ng 
Tussore is to 
be every whit as 


fashionable this spring 
as it was in 1904. 
Among the new gar- 
ments devised in this 
eminently serviceable 
silk there will be the 
long dust coat or that 
of three-quarter length, 
either being very 
smartly made, as well 
as the long basqued 
fitting jacket. The latter, however, is not 
nearly so successful when carried out in 
tussore as is the looser description of wrap, 
which can be put through the wash tub with 
impunity. Nothing washes better than 
tussore silk, which returns from the ministra- 
tions of a careful laundress in as fresh and 
new-looking a condition as when it leaves 
the manufacturers. 
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The tussore silk garments are to be had in 
all shades and very much embroidered in self 
colours either in the same or in a slightly 
deeper tone. As an alternative, however, 
black and white évoderies are employed in 
some instances, while the trimmings are 
chiefly composed of ruches or frills of the 


material and motifs and applications of lace 
as additions. 
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Many of the coats, too, are made witha 
rather deep yoke which is heavily embroidered, 
and in other instances the yoke is entirely 
composed of lace with a wide fringe edging it. 
The staunch adherence which La Mode has 
shown to fringes of all kinds is quite remark- 
able considering her instability. 


TWO CHARMING BLOUSES 


Of pale blue faced cloth with silver 
buttons 


For summer wear linen robes of broderie 
anglaise intended to be worn over slips of 
coloured silk are increasing in popularity every 
day. Some of these are supplemented with 
lace, and in nearly every instance the sleeves 
are of elbow length. The elbow sleeve will in 
fact be the vogue throughout the entire spring 
and summer, although at present it is chiefly 
confined to afternoon and evening gowns. It 
is, however, the most becoming form of anche 
imaginable, and 
now that it is 
elaborately 
gathered or 
poufed on the 
shoulder it has 


been adopted with 
the utmost  enthu- 
siasm by girls and 


dowagers alike. 
oe 4 


Very light and 
very glossy cloth 
gowns are to be seen 
at all the winter 
resorts in the south 
this season. On the 
whole, the colours 
which seem to be 
most in favour with 
the modern é/égante are greys and some very 
pale, soft shades of brown. Large irregular 
checks adorn these, which have a very smart 
appearance, and it is an important fact 
worth noting with a view to spring wear 
that nearly all these gowns are embroidered. 
Next to grey and brown the colours which 
appear to enjoy most popularity are some 
lovely plum and blue shades as well as 
currant and raspberry tints. 
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Tucks represent a feature with which we 
are always very loth to dispense. This season 
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Of pale grey crépe de chine trimmed with lace 
and pansy-coloured velvet bows 


the blouses and summer gowns will be tucked 
as elaborately as ever. They vary from the 
most minute pin-tuck to the wide horizontal 
tuck running round the skirt, on which it 
is posed in the style known as réligzeuse. 
Graduated tucks will likewise be very much 
en évidence. 
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Where white kid evening gloves are still 
being worn to a great extent by English- 
women the Frenchwoman is taking more and 
more to the tan suéde, In all probability her 
example will shortly be followed on this side 
of the Channel, and for those who do not care 
for coloured gloves white suéde will probably 
take the place of white kid at a near date. 
Suéde, besides being softer than kid, has the 
merit of making the hand look smaller and of 
a better shape, and it is a matter of wonder 
that we have ignored it for so long a time. 


SS Ne 


There are few 
things more trying to 
the temper than to 
discover that one has 
‘run out of milk,” 
especially for those who 
live sufficiently far from 
“the cheerful clatter 
of the milk cans” as 
to be unable to rectify 
the omission at a 
moment’s notice. One 
has only, however, to 
possess oneself of a 
packet or tin of Dry 
Milk,‘‘ Cow and Gates” 
brand, produced by the 
Just-Hatmaker pro- 
cess, and which can be 
obtained at once by 
applying to the West 
Surrey Central Dairy 
Company, Guildford, 
to be absolutely inde- 
pendent of this worry. 
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The process is 
\ quite a simple one, 
the fresh liquid 


aos milk being passed 
e rapidly over the 


highly-heated rolls 
of the drying 
machine, which ex- 
tracts the water, so 
to speak, without in 
any way injuring the 
nutritive solids, 
The high tempera- 
ture used in the 
process kills all germs in the milk, so that 
the dry food left, which somewhat resembles 
flour, is absolutely safe. 


Ss SS 


The dry milk can be converted again into 
a liquid by the easiest method possible, and 
it is madein three grades, viz., dry full-cream 
milk—which is made by drying the richest 
full-cream liquid milk and contains about 
28 per cent of butter fat—dry half-cream 
milk, and dry skim milk. Both the full- 
cream and half-cream are excellent for infant 
feeding, 
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OUR CITY ARTICLE. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Tuesday, February 7, and Tuesday, February 21 
General Contango Days—Wednesday, Feb. 8, and Wednesday, Feb. 22 
Pay Days—Friday, February 10, and Friday, February 24 
Consols—Wednesday, February 1 


Bank Rate, Three per Cent. 


Mon2y.—At the London and Westminster Bank meeting last 
week Mr. H. P. Sturgis, the chairman, went out of his way to pro- 
test that what is generally known as “ window-dressing” by the 
banks is not universal, and so far as the London and Westminster 
is concerned never happens at all. Nevertheless, on the last 
Thursday of the month the Bank of England did a large business 
in loans at 3} per cent. for a week, and further heavy sums were 
withdrawn from the market by the joint-stock banks. The Bank 
Return showed a gain of £1,478,000 in the Reserve at £25,473,000, 
while the “proportion ” rose from 46% per cent. to 50,7; per cent. 
The expectation is that if the Bank secures the million in gold now 
on its way from Egypt and the million just shipped from India, the 
Reserve at the end of February should not be far off 29 millions, the 
biggest total s nce 1897, when on February 24 
the Reserve reached 30} millions. 

The half-yearly speeches of Mr. Felix 
Schuster to.the shareholders of the Union of 
London and Smith’s Bank are always full of 
interesting points, and | am glad to find that 
so eminent an authority endorsed what | 
wrote here a fortnight ago as to the impro- 
bability that the Government would select the 
present time, with Consols under go, to dis- 
charge the floating debt by resorting to a more 
permanent form of borrowing. Proceeding to 
forecast the issue of the ten millions Trans- 
vaal loan, ‘‘if not immediately, yet possibly 
within the year,” Mr. Schuster pointed out that 
the allocation of the proceeds of this loan to 


the reduction of the floating debt 

would do more than anything else to restore confidence 
and to lessen the depreciation in the market value of all 
our Government securities—a depreciation the continu- 
ance of which is due to the war in the East and the 
xeneral political outlook, and not to any other causes. 


Round the Stock Exchange.—After all 
the forebodings of the bears the fateful 
hammer did not fall last week. It was 
known that a dealer in the Miscellaneous 
market who had been plunging in Anglos, 
Deccans, and the Cotton shares had to be 
saved by his friends, and the weakness of 
Kaffirs on Saturday was suggestive of Lame 
Ducks. But on the whole the House came 
through the ordeal of the settlement with 
flying colours, and if only the war would 
come to an end we might reckon on better markets all. round. 
Those of my readers who like a cheap colonial stock might ask 
their brokers about the new Natal 3} per cents. which settled last 
week and will be ex their first dividend in a day or two. The scrip 
on which the final £35 per cent. has to be paid in February at the 
equivalent of 963 is a good purchase. There has been quite a 
revival in the Yankee section with extensive buying of Erie, 
Atchison, and Union Pacific, while the Grand Trunk market has 
fluctuated on conflicting reports of blizzard and foul weather. 

The Industrial section had several nasty knocks last week. 
London and India Docks Deferred fell seven points on the absence of 
improvement in the dividend. The Gordon Hotels are paying no 
interim dividend on their ordinary shares. The Gas Light and 
Coke Company has been unable to benefit under the sliding-scale 
arrangement from the penny reduction in the charge for gas, and 
a regular burst of popular indignation has followed upon the 
announcement of the passing of the Preference dividend of Meux’s 
Brewery, a company with perhaps the most aristocratic shareholders’ 
list in London, which for sixteen years has never issued a balance 
sheet to its debenture or preference holders. Each of these episodes 
has brought its market movement—downwards of course. There 
are one or two bubbles in the Argentine Railway market that might 
easily be pricked. Certainly I think that the time has come for 
taking profits in Cordoba Central (Northern Section) Income Bonds, 
which were as low as 36 in 1904 and have been run upto69. There 
are over three millions of this stock ranking behind 4 per cent. 
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debentures which absorb £79,000 per annum for interest. The 
total revenue from the working of the line did not cover this charge 
in 1903. The Income Bonds may get a possible 2 per cent. from 
the sale of Argentine Rescission bonds available for such service, 
but their chances of receiving more than another 1 per ceit. from 
any source are remote indeed. The bonds have been industriously 
puffed in several quarters, but the account in them is woefully weak, 
and genuine holders with a good profit should not hesitate about 
securing it. 


Premier Diamond.—The sensation far excellence of last week 
was the news of the discovery of an embarrassingly bulky diamond 
at the Premier Mine. As it was said to be at least three times the 
size of the largest stone ever found before the papers not unnaturally 
vied with one another in the multiplication of millions in appraising 
its value. The question is, What will they do with it? The most 
practical suggestion I have heard up to the present is that it should 
be made into a scarf pin for Mr. Prentice. The portly jobber’s tip, 
widely distributed when the original £1 shares were at 35, that 
Premiers would go to £100, looks like coming off. When I was 
writing about the company a fortnight ago the old shares were 
standing at 80, On Thursday morning the half-crown Deferred 
shares were under 14}; on Saturday they were changing hands at 
184, and with the five-shilling preferred shares at 91, the equivalent 
of the original shares was gt}. This means 
that the finding of the big diamond raised 
the market valuation of the mine by nearly 
a million to 47,320,000. 


The Piccadilly Hotel.—The issue at par 
of £600,000 Four-and-a-Half per cent. First 
Mortgage debenture stock of the Piccadilly 
Hotel, Ltd., may be commended to the atten- 
tion of investors. During the period of the 
construction of the new hotel and shops on 
the site between Regent Street and Piccadilly, 
now occupied by St. James’s Hall and Restau- 
rant, debenture interest will be paid out of a 
sum of £40,000, set aside for that purpose. 
Afterwards the rentals of the twenty-seven 
shops, estimated by expert valuers to produce 
£31,500 per annum, will suffice to pay the 
whole of the debenture interest, without en- 
croaching upon the profits of the hotel, 
estimated at £60,000 per annum. The 
debenture stock will be secured by a trust 
deed providing for a mortgage of the ninety 
years Crown lease of the hotel and shops. 
The whole of the £400,000 Ordinary capital 
and £120,000 Preference will be issued as 
fully paid in part payment for the site, and 
subscriptions are now being received for 
26,000 54 per cent. cumulative preference 
shares of £5 at par. A Capital Redemption 
policy to replace the amount of the deben- 
ture stock and preference shares on the 
expiration of the Crown lease in 1993 is to 
be effected with the Norwich Union Life Insurance Society. 


A Great Contracting Company.—Few businesses in this country 
have accomplished such a number of big results in a short time as 
that of S. Pearson and Son, Ltd., contractors for public works, of 
10, Victoria Street, Westminster. Established in Yorkshire upwards 
of half a century ago, the firm, which did not take advantage of the 
Limited Liability Act until 1897, gained world-wide notoriety by its 
execution of the contracts for the Blackwall Tunnel for vehicular 
traffic under the Thames and for the drainage canal of the valley of 
Mexico. More recently the name has been kept before the public 
by the completion of the Admiralty Harbour works at Dover, the 
contract for which ran into a matter of four millions sterling, while 
another big operation which the company has carrid through 
simultaneously has been the construction of the Great Northern 
and City Electric Railway. The share and debenture capital of 
the railway company to the amount of over two millions was all 
allotted to the contractors, who are under engagement to work the 
line for three years from its opening on last St. Valentine’s Day. 
New reservoirs for the East London waterworks, the Admiralty 
docks at Malta, and Seaham harbour and dock are but minor items 
in the list of the company’s recent achievements. Perhaps, however, 
the biggest of the big ventures to which S. Pearson and Son, Ltd., are 
committed is their partnership with the Mexican Government in the 
Tehuantepec National Railway. Some ten years ago this railway 
was built across the Tehuantepec Isthmus, about 190 miles in width, 
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and thereby connection was established between the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. It reduces the distance between the United States 
ports on the opposite coasts by from 1,200 to 2,000 miles as 
compared with the alternative Panama route. 

Messrs. Pearson have constructed at the cost of the Government 
a port at each end of the railway capable of accommodating the 
largest ships in all weathers, and, this being done, they have under- 
taken the entire management of the railway, ports, and dry dock— 
which have cost the Government considerably over £5,000,o00—for a 
period of fifty years from May, 1903, receiving as payment 375 per 
cent. of the net proceeds for thirty-five years and 26 per cent. for the 
remaining fifteen years. The organisation of this colossal business 
has devolved almost entirely upon one man, who is not yet fifty years 
of age—I refer to Sir Weetman D. Pearson, Bart., the chairman of 
the board, whose portrait appears overleaf. Investors who like 
a good return for their money with not more than a fair business 
risk may be reminded that half a million of S. Pearson and Son, Ltd.; 
five per cent. debentures specially charged upon the Mexican partner- 
ship and secured by a floating charge on all the assets of the com- 
pany is quoted in the official list a shade under par, but the share 
capital, to the amount of upwards of a million and a half, is all held 
by the Pearson family. 

For the past ten years Sir Weetman Pearson has represented 
Colchester in Parliament, where he votes as becomes a member of 
the Reform Club though he is not much of a 
talker. In virtue of his constituency, although 
Yorkshire claims at leas one of his birthplaccs, 
he is the new President of the London Society 
of East Anglians. He lives in Carlton House 
Terrace, has Lord Denman for a son-in-law, and 
The Sunday Sun as a luxury. 


The Home Railway Dividends.—Writing a 
fortnight ago on the eve of the first of the Home 
Railway dividend announcements I remarked that 
a review of the probabilities of improvement and 
decline did not promise much excitement from the 
market point of view. The event thus far has 
borne out my anticipations to the letter. For the 
last five years South-Eastern Deferred has been 
without a dividend, and its ups and downs are 
regulated by the distribution on the Preferred 
Ordinary stock which ranks just in front of it. 
This stock receives 44 per cent. for the past year 
as compared with 5 per cent. for 1903, but the 
decrease having been discounted on the publica- 
tion of the statement. of the Joint Managing 
Committee, Dora, after various fluctuations be- 
tween 503% and 524, finally settled down in the 
neighbourhood of 513, which marks a net loss of 
about five points on the dividend. 

Brighton A scored about a couple of points in 
sympathy with the general rally in prices, and this 
coincided with the issue of the directors’ report 
couched in extremely cheerful terms. Reference 
is made to the building of a new turbine steam- 
ship, which is to be ready for the passenger 
service between Newhaven and Dieppe during the 
coming summer. What, however, has given 
Bertha a special fillip is the bonus accruing, as an 
increase to the dividend, in the f7o va/d allotment of one million 
new stock to be created, one-half as Second Consolidated Prefer- 
ence 5 per cent. stock and the other half as Ordinary stock, and 
to be issued to the proprietors of Ordinary stock and Contingent 
Rights at 130 for the Preference and 120 for the Ordinary, in each 
case a price far below that ruling in the market for the similar 
existing stock, Contingent Rights, which were selling at 74 in June, 
have risen to 14 on this little plum. 

As | expected, the Lancashire and Yorkshire directors paid + per 
cent. more dividend at 34 per cent. with practically the same carry 
forward, and the stock has since recovered a decline of about two 
points brought about by realisations on. a flat day. No one would 
have been very surprised if the Metropolitan District dividend had 
been worse than it is, for it is recognised that this line is in a transi- 
tion state pending the electrification, and shareholders as well as 
passengers expect to have claims upon their indulgence. The actual 
distribution is at the rate of 13 per cent. on the Four per Cent. 
Guaranteed stock as against 1} per cent. for the corresponding half 
of 1903. District Ordinary in the neighbourhood of 4o must repre- 
sent a promising gamble. The price went over 44 last year, and 
although nobody would suggest that it will be within sight of a 
dividend for a long time to come, the almost unlimited possibilities 
of electrification, if it catches on with the public, may give the stock 
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a popularity as a market counter not to be found elsewhere in the 
Home Railway section. By the way, the second class is to be 
abolished on the Metropolitan. Reverting to the dividend announce- 
ments of the past week, that made by the directors of the Great Central 
came up to the more recent estimates although the 1881 Preference 
received only 3} per cent. as against 1} per cent. for 1903, whereas 
it had been hoped that the full 5 per cent. would be paid. 

The small reduction which { anticipated a fortnight ago in the 
case of the North-Eastern materialised in the decline from 6 per 
cent. to 52 per cent., but this had been so thoroughly discounted as 
to have no effect upon the market. Lord Ridley, son of the late 
chairman, has been elected to the vacancy on the board caused by 
the death of Sir Lowthian Bell. The South-Western and the Great 
Northern both make the same payments as for the second half 
of 1993, while the maintenance of the half-yearly rate in the case 
of Taff Vale brings up the distribution for the whole year to 3% per 
cent. as against 3 per cent. for 1903. Isle of Wight Deferred 
slumped 4 to 503 on Friday on the unexpected reduction of } in the 
dividend to 3 per cent. On the whole, the Railway market has 
attracted its fair share of attention from the investing classes, and 
the quick recovery when the little scare of the beginning of last week 
passed off showed that the market is not altogether without vitality. 


The War Stocks.—One of the features of the past week was the 
persistent buying of Japanese bonds—a lead from 
the Continent being followed by the rank and file 
of the professionals of our own market. The 
argument was that Russia’s internal troubles must 
inevitably bring an end to the war within a com- 
paratively short time, and this provided quite 
enough encouragement for the rumour-mongers to 
begin talking about peace negotiations. A brief 
review of the course of the market in the so-called 
War Stocks may not be out of place at this junc- 
ture. On the morning of Friday, February 5, 1904, 
the day before the actual outbreak of hostilities, 
Russian Fours were standing at 98. The big 
break came on the following Tuesday, when the 
stock fell to 92, and this was succeeded by a 
further loss of four points on the Thursday. The 
Government then stepped in to support the 
market with the result that the price never went 
under 86, which was touched in May, 1904. It 
would be interesting to know what has been the 
cost to Russia of bolstering up the market in her 
bonds during the twelve months’ war. It must 
seriously have taxed the proceeds of the new loans. 

On the eve of the outbreak Japanese Fives 
(1902) were quoted at 87 and the Fours (1899) at 
753. Four days later they stood at 78} and 674 
respectively, while the lowest points touched in 
April, 1904, were 75 and 62, The market had a 
sharp rally in June, fully ten points being added to 
the quotation in each case. Since then, under the 
influence of successive victories, prices have crept 
steadily upwards, and the Fours now stand at 80 
and the Fives at 932. The Six per cent. loan Q% 
May, 1904, was issued at 93} and that of Novena 
ber, 1904, now quoted as scrip at 6} premium, 
at go}. The older Sixes now stand at par. It 
will be seen then that the speculators have to no small extent 
discounted not only the end of the war but the awarding of the 
spoils of the victors to Japan. 


“The House Annual.”—No member of the Stock Exchange is 
allowed to advertise, and so it comes about that my bashful car- 
toonist of this week insists on preserving his ¢zcognito, He has 
whispered to me, however, in the strictest confidence that he is quite 
satisfied with his little sketch of Mr. William Alphonse Morgan, the 
owner of a name well known both in and out of the Stock Exchange 
as the editor of 7he House Annual, the charming compilation ct 
literary and artistic trifles by the sale of which many hundreds of 
pounds have been added during the past three years to Zhe Neferee 
poor children’s dinner fund. Mr. Morgan has been a member of the 
House for nineteen years, and isa man of many parts. He has boxcd 
and footballed with the best, and when he is not plucking feathers 
from the wing of Sir Boyle Roche’s bird in chasing the nimble thirty- 
second simultaneously in the Jungle or among the Kangaroos, or in 
hustling around with his Dr. Barnardo’s collecting card, he finds 
delight in encircling his shining locks with the wet towel of the poet 
and in penning loving odes to Phyllis and the River, the Birds, 
and the Sport. It goes without saying that he is enormously 
popular in ‘hrogmorton Street and a born stage-manager. 

REGINALD GEARD. 


